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ARIS.—AGENT FOR THE READER, 

MR. J. ROTTISCHILD, 43 Rue Saint-André-des-Arts, 

‘who will receive Subseriptions and forward Books intended for 
Review. 





ERMANY.—Mkr. F. A. BROCKHAUS, 


Leipzig, having been appointed Agent for Leipzig. and 
‘Northern Germany, it is requuned that intending Subscribers 
“will send their names to him. Books for Review may also be 
forwarded to him for enclosure in his Weekly Parcel. 





RUSSIA. — Messrs. ASHER & Co., 
Berlin Agents for Tue Reaper, will receive the names 
“of Subscribers, and take charge of Books intended for Review. 





ORTH OF EUROPE. Messrs. ONCKEN, 

10 r Barstrase, Hamburg, will supply Taz Reaper, 

sreceive ks intended for Review, and forward Communications 
for the Editor. 





IA: MADRAS. — Messrs. GANTZ 


Broth 175 Mount Road, Madras, will register names of 
bers on account of Tux Reaper. Annual Subscription, 


Subecri 
including postage, 13 rupees. 
RALOGY. — KING’S COLLEGE, 


gle ore ty a TENNANT, F.G.S., will deliver a 
COURSE of LECTURES on MINERALOGY, with a view to 
facilitate the Study of Geology and the Application of Mineral 
Substances in the Arts. e Lectures will commence on 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 6, at 9 a.m., and will be continued on 
each succeeding Wednesday and Friday, at the same hour, until 
Christmas. Fee, 2/. 2s. 

Another COURSE of LECTURES on MINERALOGY and 
GEOLOGY will be given on Wednesday Evenings, from 8 to 9. 
‘These begin OCTOBER 11, and will be continued until Easter, 


1866. Fee, 11. 11s. 6c. 
R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


Nas MEDICAL SESSION, 1865—6. 


For information respecting the cost of Education at the 
Medical Schools, and the expense of Diplomas at the ditferent 
Coll and Universities, see the Student’s Number of the 
“ MEDICAL TIMES AND GAZETTE” for SEPTEMBER 16, 
price 6d. ; ye 7d.—Published by JOHN CHURCHILL 

SONS, New Burlington Street, W. 














RSITY HALL, 14, BROWNS- 
WOOD PARK, STOKE NEWINGTON, N.—Principal, 
the REV. WILLIAM KIRKUS, LL.B.; assisted by expe- 
rienced Masters in Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, and Modern 
or: Gentlemen receive a thorough Educa- 
tion in all Soe) and the most careful special attention is 
to the Preparation of Candidates for University and Civil 
ions, and the Preliminary Arts Examinations 
Law and Medical Students.—For all Particulars, apply to 
oe Ser. W. Kirkus, 14 Brownswood Park, Stoke Newington, 
N.—A limited number of Boarders can be received. 





ONTINENTAL SCHOOL, DRESDEN, 
7 STRUVE STRASSE.—In a First-rate ESTABLISH- 
INT for YOUNG LADIES, conducted by Madame DUTEL, 
ow a few co. uence of sgyeral Pupils 
d The house is situated in one 
it parts of Dresden, and combines more of the 
than are to be generally met with 
y attend ; 
; and the 

ort: 


ed to her 
obtained 















IGH SCHOOL OF EDINBURGH. 
SESSION, 1865-66. 
CLASSICS AND ENGLISH. 


Rector. 
Leonnarp Scumirz, Phil. D., LL.D., F.R.S.E., 9 Regent Terrace, 


Masters. 


Joun Macmituan, M.A. Edin., F.S.A. Scot., 16 Buccleuch Place. 
Joun Canmicuae., M.A. Edin., F.S.A. Scot., 16 London Street. 
Axcu. H, Brycz, LL.D. Trin. Coll. Dub., 13 Salisbury Road. 
James Donaupson, M.A., 8 Mayfield Street. 


French—M. Cuariys Henry Somnermper. 

German—N. Meyerowrcz, 32 Dundas Street. 

Arithmetic and Mathematics—Wiii1am Morrat, M.A., 12 Man- 
sion House Road, Grange. 

Writing and Bookkeeping—Mr. Wit.i1am Cooper, 17 York Place. 

Drawing—W autrer Ferevson, F.S.A. Scot., 70 Gilmore Place. 

Fencing and Gymnastics—Captain Ro.anp, 30 Gayfield Square. 





The HIGH SCHOOL will RE-ASSEMBLE on MONDAY, 
the 2xv OCTOBER, when the Frnst, or Ruprwenrary Crass 
will be formed by Mr. Donatpson. The only requisite — 
tion for this Class is that the Pupil be able to read English with 
ease. 


According to arrangements recently sanctioned by the 
Patrons, greater prominence has been assigned to the Enciisu 
Derarrment. The English Course has been improved and ex- 
tended, and the hours of tuition so distributed as that ample 
facilities are afforded for the study of Mathematics, French, 
German, and other Subjects bearing directly on the occupations 
of practical life ; while, at the same time, the efficiency of the 
School as a Classical Seminary of the highest order is fully 
maintained. The Hien Scnoon is thus enabled to furnish sys- 
tematic instruction in all those departments of knowledge which 
constitute a course of liberal Education, preparing Pupils alike 
for the English, Scottish, and Irish Universities, for the Civil 
Service in India, and for Commercial pursuits. 


Attendance will be given at the Hien Scuoon on Friday, the 
29th, and Saturday, the 30th inst., from Twelve till 
o’clock, for the purpose of enrolling Pupils, 


Prospectuses may be had from the Janitor, at the School, and 
from the principal Booksellers in Edinburgh. 





The Rector and Masters receive a Limited Number of Boarders. 


HE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION for 
the PROMOTION OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


The NINTH ANNUAL MEETING will be held in SHEF- 
FIELD, from the 4th to the 11th OCTOBER next. 





President—The Right Hon. Lord BROUGHAM. 


Presidents of Departments, 


I. Jurisprudence and Amendment of the Law—Sir Ronerr J. 
Puitirmore, D.C.L., Her Majesty’s Advocate-General. 


II. Edueation—The Very Rev. the Dean of Cuicuesrer. A 
Section of Art is added to this Department. 


Ill. Health—Epwix Layxester, Esq., M.D., F.R.S. 
IV. Economy and Trade, with a Section of Agriculture. 


Members’ subscription One Guinea, entitling to admittance 
to the Annual Mecting, and toa copy of the “ Transactions.” 
Associates’ Tickets, 1(0s., admitting only to the Annual Meeting. 
em ng may become either Members or Associates on the above 

rms. 

Societies and other public bodies may become Corporate 
Members on payment of Two Guineas, which will entitle them 
to be represented by three Delegates, and to receive a copy of 
the “ Transactions.” 

Railway communication at much reduced fares. 

Every information concerning the Meeting may be had on 
inqui at the Office of the Association, 1 A Street, 
Adelphi, W.C., or at the Local Office, 46 High Street, Sheffield. 


GEORGE W. HASTINGS, General Secretary. 





LEXANDRA COLLEGE TO PREPARE 


STUDENTS FOR THE COMPETITIVE AND PRO- 
FESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS. 


Governors : The Lord Chancellor; Bishop of London; Lord 
Boston ; Lord Chief Baron; Dean of Wells; Rector of Lincoln 
College, Oxford ; Professor of Sanskrit, Oxford; Master of C. C. 
Coll., Camb.; Harvey Lewis, Esq., M.P.; G. Goschen, Esq., 
M.P., &c., &c. 

Professors and Tutors : The Rev. Dr. Giles, formerly fellow 
of C. C. Coll., Oxford, President; Dr. Latham, King’s College, 
Camb., Engl. Literature; Dr. H. Owgan, of Trin. Co 1., Dublin, 
Moral Science, &c. ; Count de Liancourt, French ; Count Saffi, 
Italian ; &c. 

Students may now be temporarily accommodated during the 
building of the College, and receive, together with and 
lodging, all the needfml tuition to enable them to pass the 
examination for the Army, India Civil Service, Home Civil 
Service, with the Medical and Legal examination. Trrss: 
Ualvernty Omow i, sik, W.Gs or potoals baoon the 
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CUE Ont ANY, by DE, 
Mr. CAMPBELL, Argel Chambers, Meer Pince, and Ma. 


of Mr. 
CULVERWELL, 21 Norfolk Strost, 





Sale by Auction. 


WEYBRIDGE, NEAR WALTON.—VALUABLE 
FREEHOLD PROPERTY. 


Me: , ey Y’S, on WEDNES- 
SELL by AUCTION, at GARRAWA on 

DAY, the 4th OCTOBER, at Twelve for One o'clock, TWO 
SEMI-DETACHED VILLA RESIDENCES, situate in 
PRINCE’S ROAD, WEYBRIDGE. Each contains Three Large 
and Elegant Public-rooms, and ht Bed-rooms, with My 
domestic convenience. There are ble and Coach-house, 
about one-t of an acre of Gardea-ground toeach. Estimated 
rental, £240. May be viewed any day previous to sale, on 
application to the Auctioneer, 3 Carey Street, Lincoln’s Inn, or 
to Messrs. JOHN WALKEN & SON, Weybridge. 








Ror AL 
Direcror. 
Sim RODERICK IMPEY MURCHISON, K.C.B., F.RS., &. 





During the Session 1 which will commence on the 2nd of 
OCTOBER, the following COU RSES of LECTURES and PRAC- 
TICAL DEMONSTRATIONS will be given :— 

1. Chemistry—By E. Frawxianp, F.R.S., &. 

2. Metallurgy—By Joun Percy, M.D., F.R.S. 

3. Natural History—By T. H. Huxuey, F.R.S. 

4. Mineral 

6. Mining “ey } By Wartneron W. Sarre, M.A., F.R.S. 

6. Geology—By A. C. Ramsay, F.R.S. 

7. Applied Mechanics—By Ronert Wiu1.1s, M.A., F.R.S. 

8. Physics—By Joun Trnpaut, F.R.S. 


Instruction in Mechanical Drawing, by Rev. J. Hayrrnorys 
Enear, M. 





The Fee for Students desirous of becdéming Associates is £30 
in one on entrance, or two annual payments of £20, exclu- 
sive of the tories. 

(the 


.. Pupils are received in the Royal College of Ch 
eet the School), under the direction of Dr. 
ne, oS the Metallurgical Laboratory, under the 
ts) . Percy. 


Tickets to separate Courses of Lectures are issued at £3 and 
£4 each. 


Officers in the Queen's Service, Her Majesty’s Consuls, 
n> Agents A Managers, 2 may obtain tickets at seduced 
prices. 


Certificated Schoolmasters, il Teachers, and others 
in Education, are also admitted to the Lectures at i 
His Ro ess the Prince of Wales has ewan 9 two 
Scholarships, Selected others have also been established. 
Fora tus and information, apply at the Museum of 
Practical Geology, Jermyn-street, London, 8.W. 


TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 








OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Every description of Banking Business conducted with South 
Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and by with 


also 
New Zealand, upon current terms With the respective Colonies, 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London: 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 


HE NATIONAL STANDARD LIFE 
AND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


(Lisnrep). 
1 & 2 CHATHAM PLACE, BLACKFRIARS, E.C. 
General Manager. 
R. R. HUTCHINSON, F.R.G.S., F.A.S.L. 








LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Policies absolutely indisputable and indefeasible. 
Part of Claims paid on notification of death, and balance 
within one month after proof of death. 


Taste A, wits Prorits. 


Annual Premiums for Assuring £100 on a Single Life, payable 
at death. 


Age} Premium. |Age| Premium. 





Age} Premium. |Age| Premium. 


























£s. 4 £s. 4 £8. d. Zs. 4. 
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FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


Ho He Clttes to Polley Stamps or Potcen 7 


Acests Warrav. Apply to Chief Office. 





SCHOOL OF MINES. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
MACMILLAN & CO. 


This day is published, fscp. 8vo, cloth, price 6s., 
BROTHER FABIAN’S MANUSCRIPT ; 


and other Poems. By SEBASTIAN EVANS. 





This day is published, Second Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 8s, 6d. 


LETTERS FROM EGYPT, 1863-65. 
By LADY DUFF GORDON. 


“ Written in a — mee captivating and vigorous English 

style. "They possess the = te of enabling the reader to 

realize the tion of the writer and the true aspect of the 
rgh Review. 


‘people.”— 





This day is published, VOL. VII. 
THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. 


THE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. 


Edited by W. G. CLARK and W. ALDIS WRIGHT. 
(To be completed in Nine Vols., demy 8vo, each 10s. 6d,) 


Cowxtents.—Romeo and Juliet; a reprint of the 4to Edition 
of 1597—Timon of Athens—Julius Csesar—and Macbeth. 


“We the appearance of the Cambridge Shakespeare as 
an epoch editing the works of the foremost man in the 
dramatic world, Besides many positive virtues in this edition, 
the hitherto errors are avoided. The blunders 
and 


from the text ; the more tolerable or the less noxious conjec- 
are removed 
to verbal criticism may read in ean orthodox 


- text; and he who is curious in such matters will find various 
readings supplied to him in fall measure.” —Saturday Review. 





published the “Golden Treasury 
Morice”), neatly and strongly bound in cloth, price 48. 6d. 


A BRIEF BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY. 
Compiled and Arranged, by CHARLES HOLE, B.A., Trinity 


The Publishers venture to believe that this little comprehen- 
will become as indispensable to all English readers as 
Dictionary. 
“ An invaluable addition to our manuals of reference, and 
from its moderate price it cannot fail to become as popular as 
it is useful.”—Times. 


2 | 





NEW BOOK FOR TOURISTS. 
THE SCENERY AND GEOLOGY OF SCOTLAND, 
%. Crown. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d., 

With a NEW GEOLOGICAL MAP of SCOTLAND, 
By Sir Roderick I, Murchison and A. Geikie, 
THE SCENERY OF SCOTLAND, 
IN CONNEXION WITH ITS PHYSICAL GEOLOGY. 

' ‘By ARCHIBALD GEIKIE. 
With Illustrations. 


“Wi that ‘The Scenery of Scotland’ will find a place 
in ~ a 3 dicoun It is just the book to suppie- 
ment * Black’ or *‘ Anderson.’”—Glasgow Heraid. 





PROFESSOR MASSON’S NEW BOOK. 
Fsecp. 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d., 


RECENT BRITISH PHILOSOPHY: 


A Review with Criticisms, including some Comments on Mr. 
Mill’s Answer to Sir William Hamilton. 


By DAVID MASSON. 


MACMILLAN & CO., London. 


NEW BOOKS, 


PRINTED AT THE CLARENDON PRESS. 


eee 


A CATALOGUE 


or THE 


ORIGINAL WORKS OF JOHN WYCLIF. 


By WALTER WADDINGTON SHIRLEY, D.D., 
Regius Professor of enaeer. -" gmaee and Canon of Christ 
ure 





Syo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


A HISTORY of AGRICULTURE and 


PRICES in ENGLAND, from 1259-1792. Compiled en- 
tirely from 4 Ceiatnet and Conpeeporunooss Restate. By 
James oroLD Rocers, ., Professor of Po 

~ in the University of | Oxford ; Tooke Professor of 


Economic Science and es, King’s College, London. 
8vo, cloth; price 16s, 


THO, of ,the, SAXON, CHRONICLES, 


from the RS. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 

pw Alpe to Index, by Jonw Earnie, M.A., sometime 

and Tutor of Oriel College, and Professor of Anglo- 
Saxon, Rector of Swanswick. 8vo. 

[In @ few days. 

the INFINITESIMAL 

IL,—l RAL CALCULUS and 

of VARIATIONS. ig Ang? ved BarrHoLomew 

F.R.S:, and Tutor of Pembroke 

of Natural Philosophy, 





price 18s. 
Vol. L, price 14s. 6d. sie = pts 6d.; and Vol, IV., 
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NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 


**UNCLE SILAS.” 





Notice—_* GU Y 


By JOSEPH 
Author of “ 


DEV ERELL,” 


THE NEW NOVEL, 
SHERIDAN LE FANU, 


Uncle Silas,” 


WILL BE PUBLISHED ON THE 26ru INST., IN 3 VOLS., POST 8vo. 





% 


RICHARD BENTLEY, 


*..” The Cheap Edition of “ UNCLE SILAS” is now ready, price 6s. 


New Burlington Street. 





Now ready, price 2s.,a new and greatly-improved Edition of 


EXERCISES IN ETYMOLOGY. 


By W. GRAHAM, LL.D., 
Teacher of Elocution, Edinburgh. 





W. & R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 





NEW READING BOOK. 


CHAMBERS’S READINGSin ENGLISH 
PROSE 


WILL APPEAR IMMEDIATELY. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 





Just ready, the Second Edition of 


CHAMBERSS HISTORICAL QUES- 
TIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Price Half-a-Crown. 





W. & R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 





8vo, cloth, with 156 Woodcuts and Three Plates, 1és., 


PREHISTORIC TIMES, : 
As Illustrated by Ancient Remains, and the Manners and 
Customs of Modern Savages. 
By SIR JOHN LUBBOCK, Barr., F.R.S., 


President of the Ethnological Society, Vice-President Linn. 
Soc., &., &c. 


** It teems with information on everything that has yet been 
discovered bearing on the early history of our race, and is 


written in so clear and agreeable a manner, that it is sure both 


to gratify and instruct every class of readers.”—eader, June 24. 


“ Those who desire a com and careful review of the whole 
subject, well illustrated, will find it in this volume.”— Atheneum, 
June 24. 


« A work of more than usual interest, in which Mr. Lubbock 
has dealt with a very difficult subject in the most scientific, but 
at the same time in the most alluring manner.”—T'imes, June 6. 


*“ There is not an ein y in the volume, nor one that can be 


skipped. ... Wecan of the value of the work as a whole, 
with unqualified praise. . . . He has studied the whole subject 


with unwearied patience, und devoted to it many years and 
many talents.”-Atandard, August 3. 


HUXLEY AND HAWKINS’S ATLAS OF OSTEOLOGY. 
Price 25s., folio, bound in cloth, 


AN ELEMENTARY ATLAS OF 
COMPARATIVE OSTEOLOGY. 


Consisting of Twelve Plates, in Folio. The Figures selected and 
arranged by 

Professor T. H. HUXLEY, F.R.S., 

And Drawn on Stone by B. WATERHOUSE HAWKINS, F.L.S. 


Third Thousand, Svo, cloth, with 35 Woodcut Illustrations, 
price 6s., 


EVIDENCE AS TO MAN’S PLACE 
IN NATURE; 


Or, Essays upon—1. The Natural History of the Man-like Apes. 
—2. The Relation of Man to the Lower Animals—3. Fossil 


Remains of Man. 


By T. H. HUXLEY, F.R.S. 


Fourth Edition, price 10s. 6d., 8vo, cloth boards, 


THE SAILOR’S HORN-BOOK FOR 
THE LAW OF STORMS: 
A Practical Exposition of the Theory of the LAW OF STORMS, 


and ite Usesto Mariners in all parte of the World, shown b 
‘Transparent Storm Cards and Useful Lessons. 7 


With Charts and Diagrams. 


By HENRY PIDDINGTON, 


Late President of Marine Courts, Calcutta. Fourth Edition, 
enlarged and improved. 


By the same Author, price 7s., 8vo, 


CONVERSATIONS ABOUT HURBRI- 
CANES, 


FOR THE USE OF PLAIN SAILORS. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 





Oxford : Printed at the Clarendon Press; and Published by 
MACMILLAN & CU., London, Publishers to the University. 











London ; and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 
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NEW EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


BY 


W. DAVIS, B.A., 
Author of “ Arithmetical Examples,” &c. 








NOW READY. 
I 


E COMPLETE ENGLISH SPELLING 


a Beg! ngyten oo ga —, 7. — ey and School use, con- 
ning, in carefully gradua § ing Lessons, a complete 
view of all the Difficulties and Irregularities of the English 
Language, with copious Dictation Exercises. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


II. 


HE JUNIOR ENGLISH SPELLING 


i and DICTATION BOOK;; being the simpler half of the 
*‘Complete” book, for Preparatory Schools and Junior Classes: 
Cloth, 9d. mn 


HE SENIOR SPELLING and DICTA- 


TION BOOK ; being the advanced half of the “Complete” 
book for the use of Senior Scholars. Cloth, 9d. 





London: LONGMAN, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 





ARCHBISHOP MANNING ON THE HOLY SPIRIT. 
On Sept. 22 will be published, in crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. cloth, 


HE TEMPORAL MISSION of the 


HOLY GHOST; or, Reason and Revelation. B 
Epwarp, Archbishop of Westminster. ra » eer 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 





On Friday, September 22, will be published, in 3 Vols, 8vo,. 
price 42s, cloth, 


.J OURN AL and CORRESPONDENCE of 


MiSS BERRY. Edited, with an I t Notes, 
by Lady Treresa Lewes. : an Introduction and Ne 


London: LONGMAN’S, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 





THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 





DVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the 


Forthcoming Number of the above Periodical must be 
forwarded to the Publisher by the 3rd, and BILLS by the 6th 
of OCTOBER. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Just ready, 


RS. CAREY BROOK’S NEW WORK, 


“ CHARITY HELSTONE:” a Tale. With a Frontis- 
piece by Paut J. Narren. Price ds. cloth, 


Also, by Mrs. Canzy Brock, 
MARGARET'S SECRET. 5th Thousand, 5s. 
THE RECTORY AND THE MANOR. 4th Thousand, 5s. 


SUNDAY ECHOES IN WEEK-DAY HOURS. 10th 
Thousand, 5s, 


WORKING AND WAITING. 6th Thousand, 5s. 
CHILDREN AT HOME. 9th Thousand, is. 
HOME MEMORIES. 6th Thousand, 5s. 
ALMOST PERSUADED. 65th Thousand, 1s, 


SEELEY, JACKSON, & HALLIDAY, 54 Fleet Street. 





Now ready, Third Edition, considerably Enlarged, with Chromo- 


lithogra Pict ue Maps and Wood 5B 
8vo, clo ids. ~ ee ” — 


NTER in the SOUTH of EUROPE; 


or, Mentone, the Riviera, Corsica, Sicily, and Biarri 
Winter Climates. By J. Hxway Berney, MD. — 


JOHN CHURCHILL & SONS, New Burlington Street. 





HERBERT'S POEMS. 
New Edition, Illustra’ — mg cloth, gilt back, red 
, 


ERBERT’S (GEORGE) POEMS; and 


the PRIEST to the TEMPLE, with Life - 
By the Rev, J. Lurrox, A.M. E, of the Author 


London : WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 
Ss - P 
[HE SUNKEN ISLAND OF ATLANTIS, 
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_SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER -16, 1855. 
——————— 
METROPOLITAN SEWAGE. 


M7 HEN Mr. Pecksniff pronounced him- 
, self a benefactor to his ‘species, be- 
cause he set in motion the most complicated 
piece of machinery he was acquainted with 
—namely, his own digestion—he spoke 
with the feelings of a true engineer ; but 
-had he known the far greater consequences 
which the chemical agencies he was un- 
consciously employing would one day be 
capable of, it would have been difficult to 
set bounds to his self-complacency. If 
man restores to the earth what he has 
‘taken from it, he will transmit the univer- 
sal inheritance unimpoverished to his pos- 
terity, says Baron Liebig ; but not other- 
wise. Man, dispersed, as he is in savage 
life, in small troops over a large surface 
of country, for ages observed this simple 
and fundamental law. If it be true that 
the wild man requires for his livelihood a 
much larger area than his civilized brother, 
on the other hand he does not exhaust any 
of it. If he invents no art or science, at 
all.events he does not use up the con- 
stituents of sound brain and sturdy limb 
without leaving a good equivalent behind 
him. When men began to congregate on 
the banks of running streams, they soon 
congratulated themselves on the additional 
power that union evolved. ‘They looked 
upon the surrounding country as the brute 
beast, upon whose broad back they could 
lay whatever burdens they would; they 
‘dug into its entrails for their buildings; they 
stripped its mountains for their fuel; they 
made full use of their privileges, and cried, 
“‘ Hewho is alive, is right tolive.” Well may 
the earth be called the patient. For thou- 
sands of years she has borne uncomplain- 
ingly the riot of her greatest parasite. But 
at last he has assembled his millions in 
one spot. Strong in numbers, he has 
ceased to render tribute where tribute is 
due. And now, whilst, like Balaam, he 
has set out on his journey to bless his 
friends and curse his enemies, his stomach 
filled with all imaginable good things, his 
head full of schemes for the benefit and 
the conversion of the whole world, at last 
this ass has stopped. Like the prophet, 
John Bulls first idea was one of unbounded 
indignation at what he considered the 
laziness or obstinacy of /his faithful animal. 
**Am ‘I not fulfilling the commandment 
of my Lord’? “Do I not increase and mul- 
tiply? Am I not a missionary? and do 
not I convert savages?” All this may be 
very well; but the earth may yet have 
nobler creatures than man to support ; and 
as he partly ekes out ‘his supplies of 
phosphate from extinct birds and creta- 
ceous fishes, perhaps the angel into which 
“we are to develop may have a reversion- 
ary interest in the proper deposition of 
our metropolitan sewage. There may be 
higher things than the prosperity of the 
Anglo-Saxon, :and higher dramas than 
even the perfeetibility of man, to be enacted 
on this earth ; and yet they may depend 
upon such slight foundations as the manage- 
ment of refuse during the human era. 
If we were not too well acquainted with 
the tricks of the Stuck Exchange, the 
goodly premium to which the shares of the 








Metropolitan Sewage Company have risen 


8 aa, any fears we have enter- 
¢ impossibility of putting a 
‘stop to the waste of the raw materials of 
beef and corn. But no test can well be 
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more fallacious. The wealth we want is 
not a large dividend, but fresh breadths 
of wheat-sown land ; and if it be true that 
the plains of Poland and of North Ame- 
rica are becoming exhausted because their 
products are not consumed on the spot, the 
loading some thousands of Essex acres with 
deeply-piled manure will scarcely increase 
the area from which London is to draw its 
resources. Indeed, this is the most alarm- 
ing view which has yet been taken of the 
subject. But there must be other causes 
besides the export of wheat to England 
which will account for the diminishing 
fertility, if it; be such, of the plains of 
Illinois and Minnesota. The land is ex- 
hausted or principle, as being the most 
lucrative way of dealing with it, and then 
abandoned for the same reason. If, in- 
deed, the theories of Liebig are so un- 
yielding, and the soil must receive 
sooner or later, and that from man, the 
exact equivalent of what it produces, we 
have reached the limit of the numbers 
which the laws of nature will permit to be 
congregated together ; and we can no more 
add another million to the population of 
London than a cubit to our stature, That 
there is a limit, admits of ne doubt ; and 
nothing will be more interesting than to 
reach that limit, and to discover what is 
the nature of the invisible barrier which 
is. to separate the fields of grass from the 
fields of houses; but we do not believe 
it will be any practical difficulty in pro- 
curing food, or any well-caleulated co- 
operation on the part of transatlantic agri- 
eulturists. 

At all events, our’ present difficulties 
lie under our feet, if not under our noses ; 
and the latter organ does not permit us 
to ignore them. It was not until we had 
allowed the Thames to become one vast 
cloaca, and been compelled to deluge it 
with chloride of lime, that we became alive 
to the fact that we were at one and the 
same time squandering our money and 
creating disease. All we have hitherto 
done has been to succeed in placing our 
tail at a greater distance from our head. 
This is the’ sum and substance of the 
labours of Parliamentary Commissions and 
civil engineers. One large flood is poured 
into the brackish water at Barking Reach, 
on the northern side of the river, and 
another at Crossness Point, on the south. 
London is free to unfold its coils, and 
stretch its head farther westward and 
northward, without any apprehension 
arising from the increase of numbers. It 
is, perhaps, fortunate that the seat of 
fashion and the seat of power cannot now 
be moved. The former pretends to be in- 
dependent of the latter; but this is only 
a pretence ; and we may rest assured that 
so long as the Houses of ‘Parliament con- 
tinue to assemble on the banks of the 
Thames, so long the riddle of metropolitan 
sewage will be agitated on the senatorial 
platform, where so many speeches have 
been manufactured, until it is definitively 
resolved. 

The question is certainly not settled yet. 
The Thames, in this September weather, if 
not positively unbearable, is still very 
offensive. When the noble quay, so 
rapidly progressing, is completed, the 
senses of millions, instead of, as now, thou- 
sands, will, if some great improvement is 
not effected before, become alive to the fact 
that the national impoverishment is still 
in full career. It may be too much of a 
refinement to believe that the price of meat 
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has been in any way affected by the waste 
of London, or that the desiccation. of its 
sewage, and its conveyance in cakes, like 
the guano of fossilized birds, to foreign 
markets, will reduce the cost of the quar- 
tern loaf. Those who hold up, as it were, 
in warning, the fate of Midas to the na- 
tion, forget that the Lydian sovereign gave 
nothing in exchange for his. gold but the 
virtue ofa touch. We may get too much, 
but we certainly work hard enough for it. 
It is rather as a matter of principle, or of 
business, that our Government has been 
compelled to enter the sewers, and borrow 
a lesson from Belgium and from China. ft 
is not the fear of poverty, but the desire 
to show that all sources of tribute smell 
sweet to us, that-we are trying to invite 
salmon up to London Bridge, and to prove 
that, in our bargains with Nature and Ne- 
cessity, we know how to succeed. 

Fourier, amongst his marvellous. specu- 
lations, conceived the idea of utilizing that 
propensity for dabbling in dirt which dis- 
tinguishes little boys. ‘This predilection, 
he thought, had never sufficiently been 
appreciated. ‘The lovers of nastiness were 
to be anxiously selected, and allowed full 
scope for the indulgence.of their passion. 
‘“‘ The little hordes” were to: perform what 
are generally held to be the most repulsive 
duties. ‘Like the fire-brigades of New 
York, they are to have, under the rule of 
Harmony, a grotesque and striking uni- 
form. This is for the purpose of attracting 
recruits. They are to commence their 
duties with a sort of religious frenzy, and 
receive daily in return a civic crown. 
Their exertions are held so much beyond 
all price, that the remuneration is to be 
smaller than for any other labour, On 
the other hand, they are to be saluted with 
the most illustrious titles, and to be ae- 
corded the first seats in the synagogue. 
“The little hordes” must alter very much 
from their present character, if the last 
reward becomes an object of ambition. 
Still, the idea of Fourier is not altogether 
to be despised. If we entrust;the produc- 
tion of manure from sewage entirely to 
those who are as delicate in point of sense 
as ourselves, they will only sueceed because 
failure is impossible. “Nor is it wise to 
place all our hopes on one chance. ‘The 
removal of sewage-matter from cesspools, 
and its desiccation into inoffensive cakes, 
have two advantages the present com- 
pany do not possess-—first, the absence of 
waste; and, secondly, the power of dis- 
tributing the fertilizing substances -wher- 
ever they are wanted. These are con- 
siderations which should not be altogether 
lost sight of. We are far from having 
seen the end of this subject. It isnot to 
be settled by ‘the simple expedient ofa 
gigantic sewer with a sieve at the end. 
But if it fails? Can the Schools 
furnish us with a battalion of “ little 
hordes?” Can we utilize at one and the 
same time the dregs of our population and 
the soil of our drains? What if one is 
really adapted to the other? They might 
fit like a Chinese puzzle ! spairi 
mothers might devote their children ‘to 
the service of Cloacina, instead of offering 
them up to that, goddess as a daily sacrifice. 
An unde hospital, like an under- 
ground railway, may help to carry off ‘the 
extra population ; and when they ‘are suf- 
ficiently numerous, we shall ‘have a repre- 
sentative from the Sewers’ whose 
familiarity with ‘the -subject will not be 
confined to.an annual trip through a few 
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miles of the many hundreds which form 
the network of sub-terrestrial London. 
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THE ISTHMUS OF PANAMA. 


The Isthmus of Panama. ‘By Charles Toll Bid- 
well, F.R.G.S., British Vice-Consul at Panama. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


! ge nature of this book may be gathered 
from a passage in the introductory chap- 
ter, where the author says, *‘ I do at least 
trust that my publisher will give me an index,” 
combined with the fact that his publisher, 
like a man of business, has not thought it 
worth his while to doso. Indeed, the only 
index the book wants is a list of the passages 
which have been copied bodily from such 
well-known works as ‘‘ The Lives of the Buc- 
caneers,” Prescott, and Washington Irving, 
with the number of extracts taken from the 
Saturday Review, the Daily News, and the 
Panama newspapers. Mr. Bidwell, candidly 
as he no doubt thinks, says, ‘‘I do not 
claim to be original.” But the clumsy pick- 
et might as well make a merit of saying 
‘ I do not pretend to be honest,” and ask in- 
dulgence for inserting into his own pockets 
much that he had ostentatiously taken from 
another’s. Mr. Bidwell confesses, too, 
*‘ that he understands nothing about book- 
ing,” and we are bound, therefore, to 
believe that he has not made a study of it. 
So we can only wonder how much he is to 
the manner born. But here, again, he 
throws himself upon his unfortunate pub- 
lisher. ‘*I know nothing about dividing 
oma I ~_— have to say into suitable chap- 
and placing it under proper headings ; 
_ ali this labour may be my publisher's, not mine. 
Mr. Bidwell had only to ask one thing more 
from the kindness of this much enduri 
tleman—namely, when he had 


the chapters, to find some suitable matter to 


put intothem. We verily believe, such is 
the composure of Mr. Bidwell, that he would, 


even in that case, have still imagined his 
-oggeccmad to be very much indebted to him 
or providing him with a title-page and a 
name to put upon it. But his publisher 
does not seem to have paid much attention 
to the gentle insinuations of Mr. Bidwell, and, 
as we conclude, after reading some, at all 
events, of his introductory chapter in MS., 
evidently sent it back, with an intimation 
that it was his business to publish a book, 
and that of Mr. Bidwell to write one. 

Our author, then, p ing as he tells us 
himself, on our ignorance, reminds us, to use 
his delicate expression—for he evidently 
thinks not merely that we have forgotten the 
fact, but also that, probably, we never 
knew it—how Christopher Columbus or Colon 
discovered America. But he is not content 
to accept history alone from others. Even 
his morality is second-hand. ‘‘ How charm- 
ing is the moral which Irving draws from the 

ife of Columbus!” &c. These are positively 
nearly the only words in the chapter which 
are not marked with inverted commas. 
arse We are | reminded Fone “we re- 
member ”—‘‘ we,” again, evidently meaning 
Mr. Bidwell alone, and used much yn the same 
= , ery nag pry scholar says to the 
ittle i x t ws construe Virgil” — 
how Vasco Nunez de Balboa settled at Tein. 
The story is then continued, under the saving 
clauses of inverted commas, until at last Mr. 
Bidwell, still faithful to his doctrine that 
knowl is nothing but reminiscence, 
says, ‘I have endeavoured to bring back to 
the recollection of the reader something of 
the history of the Panama of the past,” and 
then puts in his inevitable plea of guilty : 
**T have done so in the very language of 
those who have studied and written on the 


bi 
y the time Mr. Bidwell had got thus far 
in his work, he must have been conscious that 
he had begun to understand how books are 


And, accordingly, in the account of 
Sight, His does, indeed, quote the regulations 





of the directors of the Cunard steamers, who 
inform him “‘ that the comfort of a numerous 
body of passengers must very much depend 
upon the manner in which they themselves 
assist in promoting it,” and also Mr. 
Trollope, who, it seems, said that ‘‘ you 
might take a more uncomfortable means of 
conveyance ” than those of the Royal Mail 
Company; but for the most part the Atlantic 
voyage is his own. He makes the discovery 
that it is better to be sea-sick than to have 
nothing to do ; and as, with him, writing on 
board ship is out of the question, it is clear 
poor Mr. Bidwell had no other resource left. 
But he arrived at Colon at last, and finally 
crossed the Isthmus of Panama itself by the 
railway. And now we come to a singular 
feature in our author. It seems he had once 
crossed the Isthmus about ten years before, 
in 1853, and written then, ‘‘as I write now, 
without exaggeration.” This account is 
ae and well done; but then 
Mr. Bidwell did not trust to his publisher, 
and had no thought of printing a book. If 
we might judge from internal evidence, we 
should conclude that Mr. Bidwell has been 
stirred up to that feat of intellectual activity 
by perusing Captain Pim's ‘‘Gate of the 
Pacific.” e are no judges of the contro- 
versy between the two, which seems to have 
begun long ago in the columns of the Panama 
Star and Herald, but as Captain Pim has 
been made to help Mr. Bidwell very con- 
siderably in swelling out the dimensions of 
his volume, it does seem to us rather hard 
measure to say of that gentleman, ‘‘ from 
such accounts as this it is only one step to 
those given us in tales of fiction.” 

' In the centre of the book, hidden, like the 
heart of a cabbage, in leaves which are only 
fit to wrap up rubbish in, there is some use- 
ful information about modern Panama; its go- 
vernment, population, climate, and the cost of 
living. But, even here, our author’s taste for 
quotation makes him ridiculous. He must 
know Panama and _ its society well. Then 
why quote *‘ Von Tempsky” and ‘‘ Prescot’s 
Essays ”’ on the ladies of Mexico, to give us 
an idea of the Panamenos? On climate 
Mr. Bidwell can be read with satisfaction. He 
can’t go through the farce of supposing that 
his reader can recollect it; but we should 
like to have heard a little more about the 
**gallinaso,” the useful carrion bird which 
does its best to make Panama endurable. 
Nearly all the male inhabitants, it seems, 
speak English, owing to the frequent com- 
munication with America, and latterly in 
consequence of the railway. Bull fights 
and cocktights are the principal amusements 
of the natives. ‘‘ But unfortunately, the 
stupid politics of their country appear to 
offer the greatest attraction to the whole 
community ;” and ‘even the most respect- 
able young men spend much of their time in 
the dirty little coffee-shops and _billiard- 
rooms of the town.” The cafés of Paris, 
where Mr. Bidwell seems to be now, are 
doubtless more brilliant than those of Pa- 
nama, but young men, we suspect, are much 
the same everywhere. And what about 
Panama hats? They are made chiefly in the 
republics of Ecuador and New Peru, and a 
few in New Granada, and merely shipped from 
Panama. A Panama hat is the most expensive 
covering we know of. A good one costs 
from 4/. to 8l., and 4s. every time it is 
cleaned. It takes a native about three months 
to braid one of. the finest quality. The 
essence of this book might assist towards 
supplying a want the writer bemoans—‘“ Mr. 
Murray has not yet thought Panama worthy 
of a handbook.” We heartily wish he would, 
if only as a certain method of preventing the 
composition of such another ‘‘ work” as Mr. 
Bidwell’s ‘‘ Isthmus of Panama.” 








ZESCHYLUS. 

The Agamemnon, Choephori, and Eumenides of 
Aischylus. Translated into lish Verse by 
A. Swanwick, Translator of Faust, Tasso, 
Iphigeneia, &c. (Bell & Daldy.) 

it possibly be due to the timidity of 
the trade that, ing to know 
nothing of the literature that is its ware, 





is said to claim infallibility in the construc- 
tion of title-pages, that an initial in place of 
a name at length on the frontispiece of this 
noteworthy book fails to give readers inti- 
mation that they owe it toa lady? That 
any should be necessary is but an accident. 
The previous translations of Miss Anna. 
Swanwick had the disadvantage of appearing 
in a series that was a very drag-net of things 
base and excellent, and it is owing to this,—in 
some degree also to association with the less 
spirited and we should conjecture earlier 
translation of the *‘ Tasso,”— that her render- 
ing of *‘ Faust” has escaped the wide atten- 
tion and appreciation which it may rightly 
challenge, and will yet receive. After the 
present work, we doubt not that publishers 
will take heart, and be reconciled to concede 
to the authoress hereafter something better 
than the timid twilight of an inexplicit title. 


As it may appear [says the Preface] presump- 
tuous to offer to the public a new ecaaelinn of 


the Aischylean trilogy, the grandest dramatic 
work of classical antiquity, I may, perhaps, be 
allowed to state that i have not entered on the 
task altogether uninvited. On the publication 
of my translation of ‘‘ Faust” and the other 
master works of Goethe, I was pret urged by 
the late Baron Bunsen to undertake the transla- 
tion of the Greek dramas. I felt honoured by 
the proposal ; and though I was not immediately 
impelled to act upon the suggestion, his words 
have dwelt in my memory, and have encouraged 
me to complete an arduous and very difficult un- 
dertaking. 


No presumption in such an enterprise can 
be imputed on the ground of the sufficiency 
of any existing translation. For any other 
attempt that has yet been made, Auschylus 
remains still more absolutely untranslated 
into English than Homer himself; and we 
open the book with interest and curiosity to 
see in what class of poetical version the 
present attempt may range. One class of 
very high merit comprises such works as the 
**Tliad of Pope,” the embodiments of an 
inspiration awakened but not communicated 
by the ancient and—to transpose the clauses 
of Bentley’s comment —although not 
Homer, nevertheless a very fine poem. ° 
pedestrian and the sufficient translations pass 
along to whatever circle of limbo are con- 
signable the works of Art which number by 
the million and, chargeable with no crimes 
and scarcely with a peccadillo, are condemned 
out of hand for lack of a single rag of virtue 
of any kind to palliate their platitudes ; 
better than these are the translations that, like 
that of ‘‘ Agamemnon the King,” by Blew, 
run far on the way to extravagance, or even 
the works of such men as Potter or Abraham 
Moore, and many another, where every third 
line repeats the cadences and even the 
phrases of Paradise Lost, or Gray’s Bard, 
of Marmion, or Macpherson, or Macaulay. 

Buta translation, to be truly such, should 
smack more of the original than of any other 
poet whatever, whether of the translator, 
should he or she, as in the case of Mrs. 
Browning, translatress of Prometheus, 
bound, happen to be an original poet, or of 
any other, however cognate im style, in 
theme, or genius. 


‘¢The Faust ” of Miss Swanwick, we pro- 
fess, conveys to us, in an extraordinary 
degree, the same feeling as reading the 
original. We have now to inquire how far 
this is the case with her ‘* Oresteia.” 

The difficulty is, perhaps, not so much 
greater as the greater remoteness of the 
original poet in time would intimate. The 
genius of the English nation, as of the Eng- 
lish language, has a kinship with classic 
tendencies, that goes far to countervail such 
differences, and the Englishman up to the 
highest standard of his culture is, we suspect, 
very much more like Demus passing from 
Pnyx to Dionysiac theatre, than to a German 
student labouring to find the true focal 
distance of the absolute from an incompre- 
sible stand-point. 

The German translation of Auschylus, by 
J. A. Hartung, aspires to render the choral 
odes in the identical metre of the original 
with a result that quite vindicates the fortune 
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anticipated by Miss Swanwick for such an 
attempt in lish. ‘‘ The difficulty of 
rigidly applying these principles—of faithfully 
reflecting the original both in spirit and form 
—to the translation of the choral odes, will 
be apparent when we remember that the 
medium through which the thought of the 
ancient poet has to be embodied differs so 
essentially from that of the original as to 


render the principle of imitation, with 


reference to their musical intonation, in- 
applicable.” This difficulty is most unques- 
tionable, though we are not satisfied with the 
explanation of it cited from Professor New- 
man: ‘‘ An accented metre,” he says, ‘‘ in a 
language loaded with consonants, cannot 
have the same sort of sounding beauty as a 
quantitative metre in a highly vocalized 
language.” Quantitative metre relies equally 
in either language upon relief from mono- 
tony, by variation in the places of pause, 
given by divisions of the sense, and in the 

sition of the most significant words—but 
in English also by the place of stress and 
emphasis, which always falls upon the strong 
part of the metre and inevitably lengthens 
the syllable it touches. In the Greek, on 
the other hand, there was the play of accent 
which flits over the frequent polysyllabic 
words, and lights up without lengthening a 
weak syllable of a foot as frequently as it is 
coincident with a strong. The ornament of 


‘accent in this sense is beyond the reach of 


English poetry, as it is foreign to the tongue. 
We judge that the translator was led by a 
true instinct in deciding that in some degree 
to supply its place it was impossible to over- 
look ‘*‘ the felicitous adjunct of rhyme, which, 
when judiciously employed, may be regarded 
a3 a musical accompaniment pervading the 
choral harmonies, enhancing their beauties, 
and, at the same time, serving to mark the 
time.” That ‘‘the exigencies of rhyme forbid 
faithfulness,” is an objection that is thought 
to be overstated, and as metrical translation 
must always be a matter of compromise, it 
was rightly judged better in any case ‘‘ to 
aim at the true lyrical ideal, however difficult 
of realization.” 

In justification ef our opinion of the gene- 
ral success of the experiment, we would 
willingly extract the great opening chorus of 
the Agamemnon, or tke lyric altercation with 
Clytemnestra, after her bloody deed, when 
she retorts with evil and ironical insolence. 
The length, however, of these sections 
forbids ; and they could, moreover, only be 
torn bleeding from their context. We sub- 
stitute the solemn song of the Furies, as they 
await the assembling of the Court of the 
everprees, which is to decide their suit of 
bl against the avenger of Agamemnon, 
the matricidal vindicator of his sire. In this 
chant, the patriotic poet, verging to the close 
of his life, embodied the political protest of 
the ‘‘ fighters at Marathon ” against the re- 
duction already consummated of the conser- 
vative influence of the great institution. 
The State, which is only living while it 
grows, had no true cause to regret a change 
that inaugurated the brilliant and grand 
career of Pericles, and the principles of the 
protest were in fact only good so far as 
regulative and not obstructive. 


Chorus of Furies. 


Ruin will usher in new laws 
Should judgment crown the wrongful cause 
And on this mother-slayer smile ; 
This deed will mortals reconcile 
To licence, and from to age 
Parents shall bleed beneath their children’s rage. 


No more this mortal-watching train 

Shall dog the caitiff as of yore ; 

To murder I will give the rein ; 

Who tells his neighbour's sorrow o’er, 
Shall hear in turn Grief’s anguished moan ; 
Who comforts other’s woe himself must groan. 


Let none ’neath Sorrows yoke 
hc =e invoke, 
eading, wi anguished moan, 
**O Justice, O Eriyes’ throne !” 
Some father thus may cry, 
Some mother smit with ‘ 
Vainly, since Justice’ altar i prone, 





Throned in the heart let Awe, 
Guardian of sacred law, 
There hold her steadfast reign ! 
Well earned is wisdom at the cost of pain,— 
But who, in blithesome cheer 
That lives absolved from Fear, 
Or man or state, will Justice long revere ? 


Neither life by law unblest 
Nor by tyrant yoke opprest 
Sanction thou ;— 
All extremes the gods detest ; 
They with strength the mean endow. 
Truth in pithy p rase comprest 
Hearken ;—pride and haughty wreak 
From Irreverence begin ;— 
But if soundness reign within, 
There, dear to all, dwells Bliss, which mortals 


seek. 


This, the sum of wisdom, hear ;— 
Justice’ altar aye revere, 
Nor ever dare, 
Lusting after worldly gear, 
With atheist foot to spurn ;—beware, 
Lurketh Retribution near, 
Direful issue doth impend ; 
Honour, then, with holy fear 
Thy parents ; household rights revere, 
Nor quest-observing ordinance offend. 


But who unforced, with spirit free, 

Dares to be just is ne’er unblest ; 

Whelm’d utterly he cannot be : 

But for the wretch with lawless breast, 

Bold seizer of promiscuous prey, — 

I warn you, he, be aps his sail 

Shall strike amid the ——— gale 
When shrouds and yards dismasted own its sway. 


He cries, but neath the whirlpools roar 
None heeds him ; for the gods deride, 
Eyeing the boaster, proud no more, 
Struggling amidst the eurging tide ; 
Shorn of his strength, he yields to Fate ; 
The cape he weathers not, but thrown 
On Justice’ reef, with precious freight, 
He perisheth for aye, unwept, unknown. 


This appears to us to be remarkably close 
to the original, without skipping or amplifi- 
cation ; to be terse and forcible ; and more- 
over, while it in no way affects metrical 
obsequiousness, to represent excellently the 
staid and solemn rhythmical beat that har- 
monizes the Greek. Our second example 
shall be taken from— 


Where the cothurn treads majestic 
Down the deep iambic lines, 


in the speech of Cassandra, before she rushes, 
prescient of her fate, towards the murder- 
breathing portals of the palace of Atreus :— 


Ah, this prophetic fire! It seizes me ; 
Woe, woe! Lycéan god, Apollo! woe! 
The biped lioness that with the wolf, 
In absence of the noble lion, couched, 
Will slaughter me her victim, and as one 
game who mixeth, she my doom will add 
ocrown her ve ce; whetting’gainst her lord 
The murd’rous inife, she beentioth te-anent 
His death, as payment for escorting me. 
Why longer wear this scorn-provoking gear, 
Sceptre, and wreath prophetic round my neck ? 
Thee I will shatter ere myself am doomed 
Hence to destruction, I will follow soon ; 
Others instead of me enrich with woes. 
Behold, Apollo’s self doth strip me bare 
Of the prophetic robe ; coldly he gazed 
The while, in consecrated garb array’d 
To friends and foes a laughter I became : 
Vagrant yclept, poor hunger-stricken wretch, 
Like stnelling mountebank ; I bare it all ; 
And now the seer (his vengeance wreaked on me 
The seeress) calls me to this deadly fate, 
My father at the altar fell, but me 
The slaughter-block awaits, and reeking knife. 
Yet not unhonoured of the gods we fall ; 
For other champion of our cause shall come, 
Seed matricidal, venger of his sire. 
The exile, from his native land estranged, 
Returns, this vengeance for his friends to crown. 
For lo, the gods a mighty oath have sworn, 
That his slain father’s corpse shall lead him home. 
But why, an alien here, pour I my wail ? 
When that I first have seen my Llion fare 
~ fared lie —_ = they who _—— town 
sorry plight, through judgment of the gods. 
Pll go! Pll do! 1 ell endae toda, 
These gates as gates of Hades, I adjure, 
One prayer I offer, mortal be the stroke ; 
Free from convulsive throes, in easy death, 
While ebbs my life-blood, may I close mine eyes, 
(P. 53.) 
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This is a translation, ‘‘ correct with spirit,” 
that may be read with pleasure and satisfac- 
tion immediately after the original. In one 
line we would rather have read— 3 


‘* Returns, ¢o crest this vengeance for his friends,” 


instead of *‘to crown,” or other still better 
word might render more distinctly the 
metaphor of Auschylus, which implies to 
complete as with a cornice, or coping stone. 
Another line only supplies an illustration of 
that insurmountable difficulty of a translator, 
when not only no single word in the trans- 
lator’s language will convey both meaning 
and force of a particular word in the original, 
but when, even at the sacrifice of force, the 
meaning cannot be transferred within any 
modest limits of paraphrase. 

‘That his dead father’s corse shall lead 
him home,” may be allowed to stand till the 
Greek word for overturn (*‘ that the overturn 
of his slain father shall bring him home,”) 
can be matched with one conveying the same 
associations of the polestra to an English ear, 
the sudden and sounding catastrophe as of a 
wrestler fatally thrown. 

It is one great qualification of the present 
translator that she does not quail before the 
audacity of her author, abates nothing of his 
demand on the intelligence or poetical 
sensibility and _ self-collectedness of the 
audience ; does not reduce to tameness in 
English the metaphor or the allusion that 
was not held to be discordant or startling by 
the Greek, and will often rather leave an 
obscurity, which sometimes also has a poetical 
value in its brevity, than give slow readers 
} that kind- of help which amounts to versify- 





ing scholiast and commentator. 

The narratives of the Herald in the Aga- 
memnon — not the ‘grave and weighty 
nuntius” of Milton, but the messenger 
scarcely controlling his elation at success and 





safety, are excellently given. We remark 
that they occupy exactly the same number of 
lines both in Greek and English, no insignifi- 
cant point, when it appears so manifestly that 
the commensurableness was undesigned and 
unnoticed. 

Herald. 


To sully with ill news the day of joy 
a not ; the ype ¥ of the gods forbids. 

en messenger, -visaged, tidings dire 
Of routed sole to the city bears, 
A common wound inflicting on the State, 
While many men from many homes are banned, 
Smit by the two-fold scourge which Ares loves, 
Twin-speared Calamity, a gory pair ; 
Whoso is laden with such sorrows, he 
The of the Furies well may raise. 
But I, glad herald to a prosperous state 
Of victory achieved, foul news with fair 
How can I mingle, telling of the storm 
“—— with heaven's wrath against the Achaian 

eet ? 
For fire and ocean, direst foes of yore, 
Together leagued, plighted alliance dread, 
Whelming Achaia’s luckless armament. 
Then rose by night dire perils of the deep ; 
Beneath the Thracian blasts ship against ship 
Dashed wildly ; mid the storm of pelting rain 
The fleet, sore butted, vanished aren my eyes, 
Whirled by its shepherd dire, the fierce typhoon. 
And when at le uprose the sun’s fair light, 
Behold the sea bestudded o’er 
With wrecks of Grecian men and shattered barks. 
Us and our vessel, with unshattered hull, 
Some god I ween (not mortal was the power) 
Ruling the helm, hath saved by stealth or prayer. 
But Saviour Fortune lighted on our ship, 
Which neither stranded on the rockbound coast, 
Nor on her cables resting felt the surge. 
Then safe at last from watery Hades snatched, 
In genial daylight, still mistrusting chance, 
With anxious thought we brooded o’ernew grief ; 
Our host sore wearied and in evil plight ; 
And, doubtless now, if any still survive, 
They speak of us as dead ! Why should they not ? 
As we ine a like fate for them. 
But may the best befal ! for Menelas, 
Foremost and chief, expect him to arrive ; 
lf any sunbeam knows of him as safe, 
Rejoicing in the light (through the device 
Of Zeus not willing, yet the race to whelm), 
Good hope there is that he may yet return. 
Hearing this tale, know, thou the truth hast heard, 


We have said enough to indicate, and, it 





will probably be thought, to justify, our ap- 
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jgsesiotion of this valuable addition to our 
i To other praise we may add that 
_of discriminating taste in the versions adopted 


in the disputed and corrupted texts 
that strew the path of the reader of the 


' a with stumbling-blocks and turn notes 
j comments into a quicksand, especially in 
the case of the Cheephori. In such cases the 
/ ultimate and best appeal is from scholarship 
to simple taste ; just as other controversies 
that are darkened by the diggers after Hebrew 
roots have found ready solution by mere 
eandour and courage, and obvious application 
of the four first rules of arithmetic. 
In an introduction, Miss Swanwick ventures 
upon a comparison of the theological element 
in Homer and in Adschylus, with reference to 
the general developmentof religion in history. 
She makes some wide and daring flights. 
There will be few readers who will not dissent 
from many of her conclusions, but probably 
as few who will not have to thank her for 


either corrected or extended views of the 
‘bearing of the subject, even while they dis- 


sent. On the more exact and particular moral 
import of the trilogy translated she does not 
enter; had this been included, we suspect 
that she would have found that there is not 
so much difference between, Homer and 
ZEschylus, not to say between Adschylus and 
later systems, as she appears tosuppose. The 
relations in literature between esthetical, 


intellectual, and emotional religion, so to 


speak, stands over for a future essayist, and 
swith it the comparative ethical principles 
applied by Alschylus, Sophocles, and Euri- 

es in their varied treatment of this iden- 
tical subject of the deed and judgment of 
Orestes. The incumbent subordination of 


-sacred natural pieties to the duty of not 


leaving unpunished the violation of others of 
still higher sanctity, domestic, social, political, 
is common to all three tragedians, but there 
is the greatest difference in the processes by 
whith it is arrived at, as well as in decisive- 
ness and transparency of enunciation. If we 
rightly estimate the amount of intellectual 

that the translation so far represents, 
we shall have no right to complain if the 
writer indulges for an imterval in diversified 
studies ; we cannot, however, believe, that 
she will have to wait long for that encour- 
agement of her efforts, on which, in the Pre- 
face, she makes her hope dependent, ‘‘ to 
complete her version of Hischylus by trans- 








lating the remaining dramas. ‘ 
THE NIZAM. 
Our Faithful Ally, the Nizam. Being an Histo- 
rical Sketch of Events, Showing the Nizam’s 


Alliance to the British Government in India, 
Gapain Hastings Fraser, Madras Stal Gor. 
raser, as orps. 

(Smith, Elder, & Co.) 4.) 
the heart of that noble plateau of the 
and extending over well-nigh 
tive d of latitude, are the dominions of 
ger arms whose syonpe™ the 
Nizam, with its accompanying and qualifying 
epithet, has furnished Captain Fraser with a 
title to his work. The dominions of the 
Nizam include.some of the most fertile and, 
which is equivalent, best-watered tracts. in 
India. Their southern boundary is the river 
Kistnah, one of those four huge streams of 
India which flow eastward almost 
breadth, and fall into the Bay of 
‘Northwards, it extends almost to 
of the Tapty; and west and east 
till it reaches, on the one side the 
e Western Ghauts, and on the 
great chain of mountains that runs 
el with the Coast of Coromandel. ‘The 
river Godavery, in its great course 
of over nine hundred miles, scarcely quits 


i 


| 
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the dominions of the Nizam, and bears to 
a of their coffee and 
cotton-fields. of this noble terri- 


tory out of the rich spoils of the empire of 
curious illustration of 
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After the break-up of the Mogul Empire, 
consequent on the death of Aurungzebe, and 
the quarrels of his sons for the possession of 
Delhi, Asof Jah, the son of a favourite 
officer of the Emperor, succeeded, by a course 
of duplicity—his capacity for which Aurung- 
zebe must have seen when, as it is said, he 
predicted his future greatness—in being always 
on the winning side. This happy talent, it 
will be seen, has been since shared by his 
successors. The wily soldier accordingly re- 
ceived from Farokshir, the ruler of Delhi, the 
viceroyalty of the Imperial domains in the 
Deccan, and the title of Nizam-ool-Mook, or 
administrator of the empire. Once settled 
in his post, the Nizam speedily determined 
upon erecting the dominions over which he 
had control into a separate empire. Very 
quietly, but effectively, he proveeded in his task 
of strengthening his authority in the Deccan. 
The Emperor, seeing the purpose of his vizier, 
but powerless more effectually to combat it, 
contented himself with instructing the local 
governors to oppose to it what resistance they 
could. Asof Jah, on the other hand, con- 
tinuing a mockery of fidelity, despatched to 
the Emperor the head of the Governor of 
Hyderabad, who had fallen in the attempt to 
execute the Imperial command, but whom it 
suited him to represent as an enemy, not of 
himself, but of the Emperor. 


In consequence of the menacing aspect of 
the Mabrattas, whose wild tribes Balaji the 
Peishwa had succeeded in re-organizing and 
leading into the field, a sort of uneasy com- 
pact was entered into between the Emperor 
and his intractable subject, which resulted in 
the latter paying a visit to Delhi, whence he 
returned, unmolested, to his own dominions— 
for so they might already be called. 

In the year 1747, the first intercourse was 
held between the Nizam and the British. 
The recent advance of the French, who had 
obtained possession of Madras, threatened 
the entire destruction of British influence on 
the eastern coast of India. At this junc- 
ture, Commodore Griffin, commander of the 
English naval forces at the station, applied to 
Asof Jah for aid, and in answer to that 
application the first service we have received 
from the Nizam was rendered. A body of 
horse was despatched, with instructions to 
drive the French from Madras. In this 
attempt they failed. The following year the 
first Nizam died, at an advanced.age. Upon 
his death the successorship, after a series of 
wars, in which the English and French took 
part with different claimants, at length came 
into the hands of Nizam Ally, his youngest 
son. One of hisfirst acts, after his successful 
usurpation, was to declare war against the 
English, and to organize a fierce invasion of 
the Carnatic. A little experience, however, 
convinced him that more was to be made by 
taking part with the English than by opposing 
them ; and in the wars of Clive, and the great 
conflict against ‘Tippoo Sultan, he was. our 
constant and, on the whole, tolerably faithful 
and active ally. 

At the partition of the territory and spoils 
of Tippoo Sultan, the Nizam did not fail to 
obtain proof of the real advantages to be 


derived from the British alliance. The whole | 


districts of Gooty and Goorumeundah, with 
other territories, were made over to him, 
and, by a treaty, the integrity of his domi- 
nions was guaranteed him by the British 
Government. There is no doubt that the 
services rendered by the Nizam had merited 
the rewards he recetved, inasmuch as but for 
his co-operation the general confederacy and 
war of extermination which Tippoo Sultan 
had plotted against the English would have 
assumed proportions very different from any 
it ever attained. In 1803, the Nizam Ally 
Khan died at Hyderabad, after a reign of 
fifty-five years, and he was peaceably suc- 
ceeded by his eldest surviving son, Secunder 
Jah, who occupied the Musnud, or Seat of 
State, for twenty-six and was in turn 
succeeded by N. san-s6Dowlah. During a con- 


siderable portion of his rule the post of Resident 
atH was filled by General Fraser, the 


father of our author. seems to 
have conducted the affairs with much ability 
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during a period of extreme difficulty. The 
chief events of the government of Nasir-oo- 
Dowlah, as of that of his predecessor, con- 
sisted of domestic difficulties, the result of 
the endless intrigues which always surround 
the throne of an Eastern potentate, of what- 
ever degree. It was not till the elevation of 
the present Nizam, Afzul-oo-Dowlah, who 
ascended the Musnud in 1857, that the real 
value of the alliance of the Nizam was to be 
tested. 

At the time of his accession the gréat Indian 
Mutiny had already broken out, and was 
spreading like a conflagration through the 
entire Presidency. The temper of a large 
portion of the inhabitants of Hyderabad was 
not even doubtful. 


On the 13th of June, in this memorable year, 
two inflammatory placards were posted on the 
walls of one of the mosques, in the city of 
Hyderabad, tending to excite sedition, and fixing 
a day for a general rising. The city and bazaars 
continued from time to time to be agitated by 
rumours. 

A faqueer was apprehended by an Arab jema- 
dar, and handed over to the minister, in the act 
of addressing the populace in seditious language, 
in the course of which he told them they would 
be joined by a regiment from Secunderabad. This 
corps did right good service afterwards against 
the mutineers in the Shorapore country. At.this 
time a great seditious gathering took place at the 
Mecca mosque, in the city of Hyderabad, when 
a green flag—the emblematic pe of Moham- 
medanism—was hoisted. The crowd was dis- 
persed by Arabs sent by the minister ; and again, 
on some mutineers taking refuge in the city, 
Salar Jung at once Pero, their apprehension, 
proving in this manner that he was determined 
to support the British Government to the utmost 
of his ability and power. 

On the other hand, the Nizam himself showed, 
by words and deeds, that he was determined to 
suppress, with a high hand, any attempt at 
revolt. He posted his troops (i.c., those under 
command of the minister) at the several thorough- 
fares leading to the Residency. 

At six o'clock in the morning of July 17, in 
accordance with intelligence of a conspiracy pre- 
viously received, an attack was made on the 
Residency by a band of Rohilla and other in- 
surgents. 

The troops at the Residency, under the com- 
mand of’ Major, now Colonel Briggs, military 
secretary, received them so warmly that, after 
fruitless attempts to force the several posts oceu- 
pied by the defenders, they were compelled to 
retire. The two ringleaders in this attack, 
Jemadar Toorabaz Khan and Moulvie Alla-oo- 
deen, were afterwards taken prisoners, and the 
former, in attempting to escape, was shot dead, 
owing to the act:ve.and resolute measures taken 
by the minister. The latter, Moulvie Alla-oo- 
deen, was tried, and sentenced to transportation, 
which he is now undergoing in the Andaman 
Islands. 


These events are in themselves sufficient 
to corroborate the assertion of Captain Fraser, 
that the faithfulness of the Nizam was by no 
means so much a matter of course as:some 
were inclined to believe. The prevalent feel- 
ing on the part of the population of Hydera- 
bad seems to have been one of ‘‘disappoint- 
ment, if not of shame, that, whilst their 
brethren in the field had dared the chances 
of an open conflict with us, the city of Hydera- 
bad was at peace.” Few who have studied 
the history of the rebellion have forgotten 
the services rendered in its suppression by 
the troops of the Nizam. The celebrated 
** Nizam’s Horse,” lighter armed and more 
active than our own cavalry, and, more used 
to combat with the climate, followed the re- 
treating rebels where European regiments 
could not penetrate, and were a principal 
cause of their inability ever to gather any 
considerable head. The fight at Rawul wit- 
nessed a conspicuous display of gallantry on 
the part of the Hyderabad contingent, result- 
ing in the capture of eight guns and a large 
quantity of warlike materiel. To the destrue- 
tion they effected was attributed the inability 
of the rebels to obtain ion of Neemuch, 
the capture of which the reception of the 
siege guns then taken would probably have 
enabled them to accomplish. On the fall of 
Gwalior, the forces under Tantia Topee ‘de- 
clined to encounter the H id cavalry, 
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whose prowess they were fully able, from past 

ience, to appreciate. The acknowledg- 
ments of the services thus rendered were 
numerous and substantial, and, while bear- 
ing a complimentary despatch to the Nizam, 
Captain Fraser had ample opportunity of 
ascertaining how far the subjects were from 
sharing the loyalty or the zeal of their ruler. 


In January, 1859, I was appointed second 
Assistant Resident at the Court of his Highness 
the Nizam, and in February, 1859, Colonel David- 
son proceeded to Calcutta, and, on his return, 
paid a visit to the Nizam, with a view to the 

resentation of a khurreeta (despatch) from his 

xcellency the Governor-General. On returning 
from durbar, close to the room in which this 
interview had taken place, a native, said to 
be from Hindustan, discharged a carbine, and 
wounded one of the minister’s attendants, and 
then, drawing his. sword, rushed upon Colonel 
Davidson and the minister, who at this moment 
were walking arm-in-arm in conversation with 
each other. I drew my sword, and threw myself 
before Colonel Davidson, but, fortunately, the 
assassin was intercepted by the minister’s depen- 
dants, and cut down. Had the man attempted to 
pass me, I should there and then have cut him 
dewn; but seeing that several of the minister’s 
attendants were cutting at him, I refrained from 
joining them, and Colonel Davidson observed to 
me afterwards that it was fortunate I had done so, 
as most probably the crowd, who were all armed 
to the teeth, would have become excited at seeing 
the Feringhee killing a Mohammedan, and would 
have fallen on the whole of the staff, and thus 
all our lives might have been sacrificed. There 
can be little doubt, Colonel Davidson reported, 
that: he shared in the fanatical feeling of the 
period against all Europeans throughout the 
country, and that he had expected, by the 
destruction, of the Resident or the minister, to 
gain for himself the envied title of Ghazi 
(champion of the faith)! 


The substantial results which the Nizam 
derived from his fidelity consisted of presents 
of English manufactures, valued at one lac 
of rupees, and the addition to his dominions 
of the principality of Shorapore, forfeited by 
the late Rajah in consequence of treasonable 
practices. A debt of fifty lacs of rupees due 
to the Government was cancelled, and the 
districts of Raichore and Dharaseo were re- 
stored to him. Hesubsequently received the 
order of the Star of India. His relatives and 
ministers also received rewards proportionate 
to their rank and services. 

The foregoing affords a fair réswmé of the 
more important events described in the his- 
torical portion of Captain Fraser’s work. No 
attempt has been made to lend dignity or 
interest. to the recital by a narration of any 
of the great wars in which, in alliance with 
ourselves, successive Nizams were engaged. 
On the contrary, Captain Fraser has confined 
himself to a simple and unembellished record 
of the foundation and establishment of the 

wer of the Nizam, and a demonstration of 
the fidelity to the British Government, all but 
unbroken, which the consecutive Governors 
have maintained. 

As a contribution towards the history of 
India this work is valuable. For the general 
reader it will possess few attractions. The 

number of Indian terms, which in a 
book of this kind cannot be dispensed with, 
constitutes a great drawback from its chances 
of popularity ; and the glossary at the end is 
by no means so full as it might with advan- 
tage have been made. It does not contain 
such words as Oomrahs, Soobah, Poorbeahs, 
which occur in the text, and which, assuredly 
to the ordinary reader, need some form. of 
explanation. The chapter of greatest interest 
in the volume is one devoted to a considera- 
tion,of the value of the valley of the Berar 
as a cotton-field. This valley is the onl 
portion of the dominions of the Nizam which. 
we now holdin trust. Itssoil is a rich black 
loam, and it furnishes for the cultivation of 
cotton a breadth of land adequate to supply 
the full demands of Great Britain. 
enous Ping wonky work is well written, and 

conten ve every appearance of com- 
plete accuracy and tb iy A con- 
siderable portion of his volume is taken, up 
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PRINTER'S INK, 
Scraps and Sketches Gathered Together. By Sir 

— Wraxall, Bart. (W. H. Allen & 

0. 
HE late Sir Lascelles Wraxall revelled 
in the smell of printer’s ink. Had 
he been a cook instead of an author, 
he surely would have solved satisfac- 
torily that now difficult question, ‘* What 
to do with the cold mutton?” No man 
would have been his equal at a salmé. 
The picked bones of yesterday would have 
helped out the day’s dinner as an appetizing 
dish ; or, at least, would have looked well 
upon the table, as in some economical fami- 
lies boiled rice does when it assumes, for the 
nonce, the tempting shape and form of 
blanemanger. 

These ‘‘ Scraps and Sketches” are not 
without merit ; but most, if not all of them, 
have recently appeared in some of the 
popular periodicals of the day, Conse- 
quently, the charm of novelty is want- 
ing; and this is always the chief attraction 
in the class to which such papers belong— 
sketches of foreign manners and customs, 
written on the spot where the scene is laid, 
recording the impression left on the mind of 
the writer at the moment, and claiming no 
other merit. 

The dog instinctively, by a wise provision 
of nature, returns to his vomit; the un- 
sightly thing is cleared away, and there is an 
end of it. Without his instinct, many writers 
of our day seem to have been bitten by the 
dog, and their complaint is literary hydro- 
phobia in its worst form ; for the more cold 
water that is thrown upon them, the more 
inveterate is the disease. To-day they scatter 
broadcast crude essays and papers, in every 
shape and form, over the extensive field 
which cheap periodical lite:ature opens up 
to them. No sooner does the paper appear 
in its original shape, than it is carefully cut 
out of the periodical, to which it has served, 
perhaps, only as padding, and put by for 
future use, docketed, till in due time the 
progeny of a prolific brain furnishes the 
necessary quantity to form a volume. 

To publish the posthumous remains of an 
author who has achieved a name for himself 
is laudable. Some of the most interesting 
contributions to English literature are of this 
class. But why ‘‘gather together scraps and 
sketches” which, having served their pur- 
pose, are decently buried in the forgotten 
pages in which they originally appeared ? 
Things thrown off for the moment with a 
certain amount of raciness are all very 
well while fresh. A maid-of-honour, fresh 
from the cuisine of the Star and Garter, is 
relishable with its adjuncts. No one cares 
to have the fly-specked dainty which has 
done duty for weeks in the pastrycook’s 
window warmed up and placed before him 
as something nice. 

The multiplicity of books is necessarily 
great in an age in which the ability to write 
wit: ease is considered the chief quality re- 
quired. A fluent, chatty style is what most 
magazine-readers relish. Hence the popu- 
larity of writers of the class to which the 
late Sir Lascelles Wraxall belongs, who can 
say the little they have to say in a certain 
measured prose, the rhythm of which falls 
pleasantly on the ear, like the distant sound 
of a waterfall, or the rippling of a brook, 
and satisfies the physical if not the mental 
sense of the reader. 

Having served their turn, and the purpose 
for which they were written, surely it were 
wise to let them pass into: oblivion. This 
furor for collecting and reprinting such lite- 
rary ephemera is a growing evil against 
which we loudly protest, not merely in any 
individual case, as in the present, but in every 
one where bookmaking and catchpenny are 
natural synonyms. 

Sir Lascelles Wraxall had the cacoethes 
scribends in its most malignant form—that 
which, eschewing quality, looks mainly upon 
quantity as the test of value. Yet some of 
his scattered papers the merit of 
deseribing scenes in which he had mixed in 
an original manner, and with all the fresh- 
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ness of an eye-witness ; and of these the 
two volumes under notice contain some 
dozen descriptions of life in Germany, which, 
in a volume by themselves, might have been 
worthy of a reprint. During the autumn 
months some of the German baths are 
crowded with English visitors, seeking health 
and recreation. Of these, at this moment, 
Baden-Baden seems the very centre. Having 
inaugurated the month with its races on the 
Ist inst., which were attended by a host of 
members of the English and French Jocke 
Clubs, the gay little city now holds f 
among its attractions the wild boar hunts. 
which are annually provided in September 
for the enjoyment of visitors who honour the 
gaming-tables with their presence. 

One of these hunts is thus deseribed by 
Sir Lascelles, which is a very fair sample of 
the style of the thirty-eight articles out of 
which the two volumes consist :— 


As long as I can remember, I have ever felt 
a strange inclination to be present at a boar- 
hunt. Surely it could not be reminiscences of 
Meleager, and the fierce Hyrcanian boar. But 
no ; these and other heroes of antiquity could 
only summon up recollections of many a di 
flogging they had cost me. But still the fact 
remains the same; the name itself possesses 
something very exciting forme. It reminds me 
of legendary lore—of scenes of danger and strife, 
baying of hounds, trumpet-sounds, glitteri 
dresses, and all the gorgeous oply wi 
which the great Magician of the North has in- 
vested the creatures and creations of his fancy. 
At length my long-nursed wishes were to meet 


with realization. 

M. Benazet had expended all the Hdel Hirsche 
he had been furnished with from the granddueal 
park at Carlsruhe, and, like a clever manager, 
who reserves his chief attraction for the season 
when the public taste begins to pall, suddenly 
came out with a flaring afiche that a boar would 
be started on the ensuing Monday ; the meet, a 
forest about two leagues—or, according to 
German admeasurement, three pipes and a-half 
—from Baden-Baden, and at no t distance 
from the willow-covered banks of er Rhine. 

A party was soon formed at the table @hidéte 
of the hotel where I was accustomed to dine ; 
horses ordered to be sent on, and a caléche to 
be held in readiness for us on the Monday 
morning. 

All my preparations being made, I sallied out 
to join my “‘ compagnons de voyage” at break- 
fast. I found them also all armed and eager for 
the fray. They were three in number—an 


Englishman, a Frenchman, and an Italian, Let 


me describe their appearance minutely. The 
first was attired in immaculate tops and leathers 
and a well-stained coat, which once been 
red, but was now purple. Having almost lost 


all recollection of our national (hunting) 
I took him for one of the grand duke’s footmen 
on rag bore opinion in which I was. not 
singular, for later m the day a party of God- 
anes students saluted him with the i 
mmers Lied, ‘‘Was bringt der postillon? 
The Frenchman was dressed in a green velvet 
hunting-frock, and wore a many-tasselled, much- 
befringed gibeciére, large enough to contain the 
boar we were about to hunt. On his head was a 
black velvet jockey-cap; on his shoulder a 
double-barrelled carbine, The Italian resembled 
nothing, except a mild edition of “ Fra Dia- 
volo,” wearing, as he did, a tall conical felt 
hat, and a belt graced by a couple of pistols, 
With these companions I ascended the c i 
steps of the Droschki, humming, as I did so, the 
time-honoured “ refrain,” ‘‘ Arise the burden of 
my so—ng, This day a stag (it was a boar we in- 
tended to kill, but then I was in no way par- 
ticular)—must die this day,” &e, 


The morning, which, at starti 
beautiful and fresh, soon turned to aa ne 
rain, and a Baden mist is a very detestable 
visitant. However, at length the vi of 
Sandweier was reached, and the weather - 
ing up, the huntsmen marshalled in proper 
order and set off for the forest glade where 
the boars were cabined and confined in 


oe with trap doors to turn them out 
at :— 
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ing fearfully whenever M. le Comte de S——, 
Benazet’s huntsman en chef, rode in amo 
ails thong The nal Rempel yptaon i 
e ‘ e whip-smacking and trumpet- 
blowing seemed to Aeoang end. ‘ ip 


At length, when the beaters had been 
drawn up in a great semicircle, and every 
one was waiting in eager expectation for the 
decisive moment— 


The jiiger horns sounded cheerily. ‘‘ Liisst 
gehen!” shouted Count S , & cry which 
was taken up by a thousand throats, and in 
every possible variety of translation. 

Out the boar stalked, and amused himself by 
@ long and pertinacious stare at the scene which 
met his astonished vision. He was an animal 
of very respectable size, and in the possession of 
a considerable amount of sharp and well-whetted 
tusk. At length he seemed to have decided on 
his proper course of action. Shaking his head 
very significantly, he came along at a quick, 
shuffling trot towards the beaters, as if intending 
to force his way through them. But we were 
not to be baulked of our pleasure by any such dis- 
play of valour ; and as soon as he arrived within 
assailable distance, they attacked him with their 
long staves. At first he was inclined to show 
fight ; but not relishing, and probably not ex- 
pecting such a reception, he gave a few angry 
growls, and then turning tail, started for the 
wood in front of us. Five minutes’ grace was 
generously conceded him, and then the dogs 
were laid on the scent, apparently as dreadfully 
eager to be at him as was the Earl of Chatham, 

who, with his sword drawn, was waiting for Sir 
Richard Strachan, or vice versa, I hardly re- 
member which, to he at the French. 

After two hours’ hard work, chasing our 
bristly friend from thicket to thicket—which, by 
the way, caused awful havoc among the gaily- 
checked trousers of Ja jewne France —we drove 
the boar from his last entrenchment, and had a 
capital run after him through corn and potato 
fields to the village of Iffezheim, when he took 

in a pigsty, among his porcine relatives. 
A second time we set the dogs upon him, but 
they fairly showed the white feather, and the 
old | was fully verified, ‘‘ their bark was 
worse‘than their bite.” 

At length the Count gave the signal to start 
him afresh, and one of the piqueurs gave him a 
persuader with his hunting spear. After a fierce 
grunt of dissatisfaction, the animal made up his 
mind to leave his present comfortable quarters, 
and started off towards the Rhine, apparently 
with the intention of taking to water. The best 
mounted, therefore, hurried along to cut him off, 
in which they succeeded, and he sulkily bent his 
way once oo to the a nef a og! of Ar 
managed to up with him at all; as for the 
dogs, they ted kong been left behind. It was, 

- therefore, time to end the farce ; with levelled 
spears we pushed on after him, and soon brought 
him to bay. 

* The united valour of the International trio has 
its reward, and the boar is slain, each tarnishing 
the hitherto unsullied spotlessness of his spear 
in the victim’s blood ; upon which four piqueurs 
dismounted, and forming a ore, = — 
spears, laid poor piggy, once the hero of the day, 
upon it, ond gay = di marched off at a quick 
pace to receive the meed of valour at the hands 
of the expectant ladies. 

It will be seen from this long extract, 

it as a fair specimen of the author’s 
manner, that the book is well enough suited 
to while away an hour between lunch and 
dinner at Baden-Baden, or at any of the 
other German baths, when the thermometer 
stands at 80° in the shade, and even a 
lodging-house sofa tempts one to throw one- 
self at full length upon it at the open 
window, with the solace of a book in one’s 
hand, which will rather induce than drive 
away repose and quiet. There are other 
reminiscences of Baden-Baden and other 
German cities. Indeed, as a gossiping 
gnide, as far as it goes, this collection of 
‘ Scraps and Sketches ” will be an agreeable 
companion to German tourists who have not 
met with the separate pieces before. 











NEW NOVELS. 
Constance Sherwood: an Autobiography of the 
_ Biateenth Century. By Lady Georgiana Fuller- 
ton. 3 Vols. (Bentley.) 
RICAL novels are a class of fiction 
uires a master hand and a 


derful acumen, descriptive power, graphic 
portraiture, and thorough knowledge of his 
subject, does: not escape the imputation of 
giving a false colouring to his facts, thereby 
rendering his charming tales and romances at 
variance with the truth which history is sup- 
posed to eee ha 6 ge to record, because 
in these times of subtle inquiry and uproot- 
ing of the recognized traditions, belief in 
virtue or greatness is no longer a portion of 
our creed as regards the most renowned of 
of our Queens of England, and “no scandal 
of Queen Elizabeth, 1 hope?” but a cry of 
the past. Lady Georgiana Fullerton, under 
the form of an autobiography of the sixteenth 
century, has promulgated her religious views 
and opinions in writing the life and adven- 
tures of one Mistress ‘‘Constance Sher- 
wood,” the only child of the Squire of 
‘¢ Sherwood Hall, in the county of Stafford.” 

While Constance is very young her mother 
dies, and her father sends her to London to 
dwell with her aunt, Mrs. Congleton, in con- 
sequence of the troubles which befell the 
Romanists in the reign of Elizabeth. The 
intimacy of Ann Dacre, afterwards Lady 
Surrey and Arundel, with Constance Sher- 
wood, is made the thread upon which is 
strung a host of cruelties at the hands of the 
Queen, whose enticements of the youthful 
Earl into the dangers of the Court, and 
scornful repudiation of the legality of his 
marriage with Ann Dacre on the occasion of 
the Royal visit to the Duke of Norfolk’s 
family at Charter House, during the Duke’s 
imprisonment in the Tower, is thus described, 
in reference to the betrothal or first marriage 
having taken place before the bridegroom 
was twelve years old :— 

** Constance,” quoth she, ‘‘ we be full young, 
I ween, for the burden laid upon us, my lord and 
me.” 

** Ay, dear lady,” I cried ; ‘‘ and God defend 
you should have to it alone ;” for my 
heart was sore that she had had so little favour 





shown to her and my lord so much. A faint 
colour tinged her cheek as she replied :— 

‘*God knows I should be well content that 
Phil should stand so well in her Majesty’s good 
graces as should be convenient to his honour and 
the furtherance of his fortunes, if so be his 
father was out of prison ; and ’tis little I should 
wreck of such slights as her Highness should 
choose to put upon me, if I saw him not so 
covetous of her favour that he shall think less 
well of his poor Nan hereafter by reason of the 
lack of her Majesty’s good opinion of her, which 
was so plainly showed to-day. For, good Con- 
stance, bethink thee what a galling thing it is to 
a young nobleman to see his wife so meanly 
entreated ; and for her Majesty to ask him, as 
she did, if the pale-faced chit byhis side, when 
she arrived, was his sister or his cousin. And 
when he said it was his wife who had knelt with 
him to greet her Majesty—‘ Wife!’ quoth the 
Queen ; ‘i’ faith, I had forgotten thou wast 
married—if indeed that is to be called a mar- 
riage which children do contract before they 
come to the age of reason ;’ and said she would 
take measures for that a law should be passed 
which should make such foolish marriages un- 
lawful. And when my lord tried to tell her we 
had been married a second time a few months 
since, she pretended not to hear, and asked 
M. de la Motte if, in his country, children were 
made to marry in their infancy. To which he 
ve answer, that the like practice did some- 
times take place in France; and that he had 
himself been present at a wedding where the 
bridegroom was whip because he did refuse 
to open the ball with the bride. At the which her 
Majesty very much laughed, and said she hoped 
my lord had not been so used on his wedding- 
day. I promise you Phil was very angry ; but 
the wound these jests made was so salved over 
with compliments, which pleasantly tickle the 
ears when uttered by so great a Queen, and 
marks of favour more numerous than can be 
thought of, in the matter of inviting him to hunt 
with her in Marylebone aud Greenwich Park, 
and telling him he deserved better treatment 
than he had, as to his household and setting 
forward in the world, that methinks the scar 
was not long in healing ; albeit in the relating 
of these passages the pain somewhat revived.” 
At the age of sixteen, Constance becomes 
acquainted with Basil and Hubert Rook- 
wood. Both brothers are ‘in love with her, 





alter Scott, with all his won- 


but the elder one wins her heart. About 
31° 


this time she hears from her father, who had 
been ordained at the English College at 
Rheims, and was on the watch, he “ ad- 
vertised ” her ‘‘ for an opportunity to return 
to England, for to exercise the sacred 
ministry amongst his poor Catholic brethren.” 
Soon after, Constance goes to visit Lady 
l’Estrange, at Lynn Court, who, in charitable 
care for some poor patients she had tended 
that day, speaks of one whose hands were 
sorely wounded, but who seemed by “ his 
behaviour and apparel to be a gentleman.” 


‘*Where doth this fellow lodge?” Sir Ham- 
mond asked across the table, in a quick eager 


manner. 

** At Master Rugeley’s house, I have heard,” 
quoth his wife. 

Then his fist fell on the table so that it shook. 

‘*A lewd recusant, by God!” he cried. ‘Tl 
be sworn this is the Popish priest escaped out of 
Wisbeach, for whom i have this day received 
orders to make diligent search. Ah, ah! my 
lady hath trapped the Jesuit fox.” 

l looked at Milicent, and she at me. 
God, what looks those were ! 


The priest turns out to be Mr. Sherwood, 
under the name of Mr. Tunstall, and, not- 
withstanding his daughter’s courageous 
efforts to effect his escape, the fugitive is 
captured and lodged in Bridewell. Interest 
is made for him through Hubert Rookwood’s 
influence with Walsingham, and the Queen 
grants Mr. Secretary ‘‘the order for that 
foolish man’s banishment from our realm.” 
Minor troubles and cares from persecuted 
Catholics disturb the peace of Constance, 
until at length her marriage with Basil 
Rookwood was about to take place, when 
the Queen signifies her pleasure to visit the 
Eastern Counties, and, amongother dwellings 
in her progress, intimation is forwarded to Basil 
that she will tarry for the night at Euston, in 
Norfolk, the family estate of the Rookwoods. 
Preparations are hastily made, and ‘all the 
books and Church furniture, with the image 
of the Blessed Virgin, are secured in a safe 
hiding-place.” But the treachery of the 
apostate brother, Hubert, reverses all. Basil 
is banished by the Queen from his house at 
once; and the next day, after the public 
burning of those hidden treasures, Constance 
is visited by Walsingham, and in the Queen’s 
name is ‘‘graciously desired” to marry 
‘young Rookwood, her newly - appointed 
servant, and from this time possessor of 
Euston House and all lands appertaining to 
it, which have devolved on him in virtue of 
his brother’srecusancy and his own recent con- 
formity.” Constance declines to obey, and Basil 
is imprisoned a year and two months at 
Norwich. 

Meanwhile, Lord Arundel ‘“ becomes 
Catholic,” and, after much cruel neglect, is 
reconciled to his wife, whereupon the in- 
habitants of Arundel present the countess 
as a ‘recusant,” and the Queen “‘ disliking 
the reconcilement,” she is conveyed to Sir 
Thomas Shirley’s, at Wiston, and kept a 
prisoner until further orders. In a year’s 
time Lady Arundel is released, and returns 
to the Castle, when, by way of variety, the 
Queen imprisons the husband in Arundel 
House, but happily he so clears himself of 
the charges brought against him before the 
Commissioners, that he is soon set at liberty. 


At last Basil Rookwood, who had escaped 
to France, returns under a feigned name, and 
is hidden at Arundel Castle, where Constance 
and he are married ; and Lord Arundel, 
weary of persecution, hires a vessel to convey 
himself and them to Boulogne, but he is 
betrayed and taken to the Tower, where he 
dies after ten years’ imprisonment, his wife 
never once being allowed to see him, besides 
which she meets with other cruel treatment 
at the Queen’s hands. 

The Rookwoods lived happily in France 
with their three children; Basil having re- 
covered his estates by his brother’s death and 
the accession of James I, But, though 
recalled from banishment, he refuses *‘so 
much as to think of it.” pt 

It will be seen that Lady Fullerton’s aim 
is to strike a heavy blow at the Reformation 


O my 





under Queen Elizabeth ; and she prints, in 
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furtherance of this object, an en 
of extracts from authorities, the value of 
which, at best, is doubtful. The great fault of 
the book is the tediousness of the style, a bad 
and pointless imitation of that of the period 
in which the story is placed—the glorious 
Elizabethan era of our aguas and litera- 
ture. Written for those who participate 
more or less in the author’s views, ‘* Con- 
stance Sherwood” may possibly attain to 
some popularity with that class of readers. 
As a circulating-library novel, its wearisome 
phraseology must ever be a drawback to 
greater popularity. 





The Wilmot Family. By Mabel Sharman Craw- 
ford, Author of ‘‘Life in Tuscany.” Three 
Volumes. (Bentley.) 

In “The Wilmot Family” we have a 

descendant of the Puritans of 1635, a fine old 

English yeoman, whose ‘‘ little bit of pride” 

in his ancestor, Geoffrey Wilmot, who fell 

fighting on the Commonwealth side at the 
battle of Naseby, gives elevation to a charac- 
ter otherwise remarkable for humble-minded- 
ness, simplicity, and perfect contentment 
with the station of life ‘in which Providence 
had placed him. An income from his pro- 

rty of 250/. a-year supplied every want he 
vai the homestead of Marwood, Elizabe- 
tiffin in its architecture,” could not be excelled 
in picturesque beauty by any farm-house in 

England ; nor could the present Geoffrey 

Wilmot desire for himself a prouder position 

than that he now held as successor to his 

eoman forefathers, ‘‘who had occupied the 

aaa and possessed the lands of Marwood 
for several centuries.” But Mrs. Wilmot, 
the daughter of a small farmer, and much 
younger than her husband, is blessed with 
an ambitious mind, an intense love of dress 
and finery, and a tiresome temper. She has 
much affection in general for her husband 
and their two children, and more in particular 
for her son Richard, who, like herself, is 
fond of gaiety, and longs to rise in the world 
and be fashionable. Annie Wilmot is a 
loving, gentle girl, shy and timid, attached 
to Harry Lennard, a millowner at Mill- 
brook, and, with her father’s sound good 
sense, like him, esteems their present condi- 
tion as wisest and best. Suddenly, by the 
death of a distant relative, who has in a 
moment of passion disinherited his nephew, 
Edward Graham, Geoffrey Wilmot is apprised 
by the lawyers, Crookley and Twist, that 
Richard Wilmot had bequeathed to him the 
splendid residence called Thornley Hall, and 
estates to the value of upwards of 18,0001. 
a-year, in Yorkshire. To Geoffrey and his 
daughter this astounding fact brings distress 
and trouble, but to the mother and son joy 
and gladness uncontrollable. 

Take for instance a page hap-hazard 
describing well the Wilmot family :— 

‘Why, Annie, child, what, for all the World, 
can be the matter with you?” exclaimed Mrs. 
Wilmot. ‘‘ Why, here, when we all are like to 
go crazed for joy at the thoughts of our good 

ortune, you look as if you were going to be 
executed.” 

**Oh, mother ! it’s no good news to me,” fal- 
tered Annie, timidly. ‘‘I do not care for riches. 
I would rather they had not come to us. I never 
will be as happy anywhere, I am certain, as I 
have been at } (¥ Mer bebe never !” said Annie, 
with mournful earnestness and tear-dimmed 
eyes. 

ve Well, I’m sure I never saw such a girl!” 
said Mrs. Wilmot, tartly. ‘‘The like of such 
nonsensical notions as you’ve got I never heard. 
Why, what is to prevent us from being as happy 
as we have been here? Nothing that I know 
of. And I venture to say we'll all be a deal 
happier, too, than ever we were before.” 

*“ Wife! wife! there’s truth in the girl’s 
words,” said Geoffrey, ina gloomy tone. ‘* What 
do we want for more than what we have had 
already ? Peace, plenty, love, respect, and 
happiness that has seen no cloud. hat could 
all the gold in England purchase better, or more 
—s Ah! belike, wife, rw of pede Bn, 

as happ in our new ome as we have 
been here. E a 

**Upon my word, Geoffrey, I can’t see there’s 

a bit of reason for such fancies as yours and 


we're going to have a change of fortune, we're 
not going to ¢ our natures also, and quarrel 
amongst ourselves. Sure, our hearts will be all 
the same in a large house as in this cottage- 
home. If it wasn’t that Annie had put the 
notion of our being unhappy into your head, I 
am sure it never would have entered your mind ; 
and, I warrant you, she’ll change her opinion on 
the matter fast enough. There’s Richard will 
tell you, I’d give my word, that he isn’t troubled 
with any misgiving on the matter.” 

‘‘But you're wrong, mother,” exclaimed 
Richard, with a loud laugh ; ‘‘for I tell you i have 
a great misgiving on the matter—yes, indeed, a 
terrible misgiving ; for I’m fearing that this 
delightful news we've heard is too good to be true 
—-too enchanting—too glorious to be real! I 
declare I could shout for joy just to think of 
it. Won't I be happy playing the gentleman ?”’ 

As Richard end his remarks he gave vent 
to his exuberant happiness by indulging in 
some pantomimic sparring with an imaginary 
antagonist. 

Uprooted, and with sorrowful misgivings, 
Geoffrey, for his son’s sake, prepares to take 
possession of Thornley Hall; and then, of 
course, the family undergo the terrible ordeal 
of being placed in a position wholly unsuited 
to them. 

The aim which the authoress has set before 
herself in this story she has fairly worked 
out. It is not merely the illustration of the 
school-text copy that ‘‘riches are not happi- 
ness,” but the book displays, with graphic 
delineation, the sorrow and misery arising 
from the sudden removal of persons from a 
sphere of life wherein they are respected and 
esteemed to one in which they are ridiculed 
and unfitted by education and habit to enter. 
The character of Georgina Charteris, the flirt, 
and Richard Wilmot, the dupe, are each 
cleverly depicted, and the general consis- 
tency of design is well sustained through- 
out. ‘* The Wilmot Family” is likely to 
please a very large class of readers, as, 
without rising beyond the fair average of a 
good circulating library tale, it is never tedious 
and commonplace. 








WORKING MEN. 


Heads and Hands in the World of Labour. By 
W. G. Blaikie, D.D., F.R.S.E., Author of 
‘* Better Days for Working People,” &c. 
(Alexander Strahan. ) 


big book is intended to help its readers 
towards the solution of the gravest social 
problem of »ur age—how to change the rela- 
tion between employers and employed from 
one of mere barter to one of human affection 
and mutual respect and love. It is written 
in the kindest spirit, and after considerable 
investigation of the numerous experiments 
which philanthropic employers of labour have 
made for the general benefit of their work- 
people. Itis based on strictly ‘‘ Evangelical” 
principles; setting forth ‘‘the Gospel” of 
orthodox Protestants as the great lever which 
is to elevate the lower classes of society, and 
distinctly affirming the necessity of those 
supernatural aids which are attributed in the 
ponies creeds to the special agency of the 
oly Ghost. 


Important in their own place (the author says, 
pp. 239-241) though all [secular] means of im- 
proving the condition of the working classes are, 
and therefore deserving all encouragement from 
philanthropic employers, it should ever be re- 
membered that one method of elevation possesses 
a paramount importance and efficacy—the Gospel 
of the grace of God. . . . . To promote mere 
secular plans for the improvement of the masses, 
and stand aloof from the Gospel, would be like 
the folly of banishing the steam-engine from our 
workshops, and leaning on human thews and 
— eo the work which Me done so much more 
easily and efficiently by the great giant-power. 
It would be like shutting out. the fight not the 
sun from our houses and places of business, and 
lighting candles to supply its place. The Gospel 
is God's blessed gift for the salvation of souls 
and the regeneration of the world: to thrust it 
aside, and employ mere human agencies to do its 
work, is alike dishonouring to God and cruel to 
man. 


The same sentiments are expressed again 
and again throughout the book; and they in- 





Annie's,” returned Mrs. Wilmot. ‘Sure, if 





fluence very seriously, as they could scarcely 
313 


fail todo, both Dr. Blaikie’s judgment of past 
experiments and his suggestions for future 
effort. 

Now, with the profoundest conviction of 
the enormous power of Christianity to pro- 
mote the social blessedness of ind, we 
yet entirely doubt the wisdom, or even the 
possibility, of ray a se, at all in the 
manner indicated by Dr. Blaikie. It is im- 
possible, because social reformers themselves 
are becoming less and less inclined to pledge 
themselves to all the dogmatic concteiiiaas of 
the popular creed; and also because there is 
a profound and deepening distrust and dis- 
belief of those conclusions among working 
men themselves. They imagine, in their more 
irritable and suspicious moods, that when a 
master tries very hard to make a whole fac- 
tory full of people religious, he is simply 
identifying his own interests with those of 
Almighty God, and getting a kind of Divine 
sanction for all the bye-laws of his own works. 
They think that the established faith is always 
on the side of the powers that be; and they 
complain, often very bitterly, that a religion 
which bids them be content with such 
as they have, and obey their masters in all 
things, is quite unfit for those classes of the 
community whose great aim it continually is 
to rise to a higher and better position. Of 
course, these complaints may be the result of 
a very imperfect knowledge of what Chris- 
tianity really is; but we have to do with the 

ople whose knowledge of Christianity is 
lemnauatedhy imperfect, and therefore it would 
be preposterous to treat them as if they were 
expert divines. Besides, if we are ‘“‘ dis-. 
honouring God” by employing ‘‘ mere human 
agencies,” it is hard to perceive how we can. 
escape that sin, for no other agencies are at 
our disposal. It is, to say the least, unwise 
to encumber philanthropic movements with. 
the heavy erties of metaphysical mysteries, 
which may or may not be true, but are 
certainly irrelevant. Dr. Blaikie himself tells 
us, in this very book, how onevery promising. 
social reformation was brought to grief by a 
difference of opinion which arose among the 
managers about the expediency of encouraging 
‘religious revivals.” We may confess 
we are not in the least surprised to hear it; 
and that, in our judgment, to let loose the 
devil of fanaticism and fierce excitement. 
among two or three thousand factory girls 
would be in the highest degree foolish and 
criminal. 

It is the same kind of defect or narrow- 
ness which so much lessens the social signi- 
ficance and value of much of the good work 
that is done in many of the large warehouses 
and shops of London ; and which is described 
—with just a shade too much, may we suggest ? 
of advertising colour—in the of Dr. 
Blaikie’s book. These efforts for the good of 
young men are really Christian, Evangelical 
Missions. Their great end is the promotion 
of piety and orthodoxy. In one of the 
largest of the establishments referred to 
by Dr. Blaikie, to our own knowledge, after 
a lecture on “Carlyle” to a crowded 
audience, it was asked in the young men’s 
committee-room, with the simplest wonder 
that any lecturer could be found to justify in 

any way so erratic a genius, whether Carlyle 
could be considered a true Christian— 
whether the lecturer thought that if he died 
he would go to heaven. Societies to facilitate 
‘“‘ going to heaven” may be very good 
things ; but they are not always adequate to 
the solution of those difficult problems which 
— the righteousness and felicity of 
earth. 


In like manner, even the good work which 
Dr. Blaikie recommends, he seems to us to 
place on the wrong foundation. Christian 
brotherhood is no excuse for mutual wrong. 
The working man wants justice, not e- 
rosity ; first the payment of his just debts, 
and then as much love as you like. The 
puzzles that perplex the working class can be 
solved, not by Christianity, but by political 
economy, and by that alone. It may truly 
be said that there is no difference of opi 

about those duties and obligati 





ions w are 
not indeed created, but expounded and 
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enforced, by Chri . Ought men to 
ilidaaoenctiet? Ought servants to cheat 
their masters? Ought masters to cheat their 
servants? Ought either to exact from the 
other more than is due? To what human 
being, in this country, do such questions 
cause a single moment’s hesitation? The 
really difficult. questions are of a very different 


‘ sort. What is cheating? What is a just wage? 


Do the — get too large a share of the 
ce of labour and capital? Is the wealth 


of the country distributed fairly, in propor- 
tion to each man’sshare in producing it ? Not 


even the Sermon on the Mount can furnish | 


us with the answers to such questions as 
these. The work which Dr. Blaikie urges on 
masters, belongs to them not as masters but 
as men. A man is not bound to provide his 
servant with education and books, a cricket 
ground and a bath-room, because he pays him 
a day’s wage fora day’s work. In fact, it 
may be doubted whether it is not a dis- 
advantage that the masters cannot divest 
themselves of mastership altogether, when- 
ever they undertake the work of the 
philanthropist. 

The relations between employers and em- 


ployed will probably be rendered harder and | 


more impersonal by the rapid multiplication 
of large companies, and the substitution of 
“boards” for individuals. Almost every 
t firm is becoming a great company 
‘limited ”—limited in all ways, and espe- 
cially in the power of spending money for 
any other purpose than that of augmenting 
dividends. Is it likely that companies, 
mate ap of men of all the sects of England, 
will do much in the costly direction of buila- 
ing churches for the ‘‘ hands,” in which the 
orthodoxy of one-tenth of the partners and 
the heterodoxy of nine-tenths shall be 
preached? ‘‘ Day and Son, Limited,” has 
no affection, no love; it has. nothing but 
for work. And what more, as employer, 
ought it to have? And what more, as em- 
, ought the workpeople to expect ? Do 
want their masters to make them 
os to give them money which they 
ve not earned? It always seems at first 
ahard, disagreeable business to learn facts, 
and to ascertain the simple justice of a case ; 
but it is very plain that that lesson must be 
learned, and the sooner it is learned the 
better. Meantime, each man is bound, as 
far a possible, to prove his justice, to 
enlighten his people so far that they may 
know they are not cheated ; or, otherwise, to 
take the consequences of their ignorance. 
And, by the way, if every master explained 
matters to his men, so that they would un- 
derstand at once the magnitude and the 
ice of his gains, might there not be some 
incidental advantages to the revenue, some 
new assessments for Income Tax ? 

What does determine, what may, ean, will, 
shall, through all the moods and tenses, de- 
termine the just rate of wages—anything 

yond which shall be a gift and not a debt ? 
is not thatthe question which working men 
are clamouring to have answered / To this ab- 
solutely vital, fundamental question, there is 
not even the approach to an answer in Dr. 
Biaikie’s book. Nor can the question be 
answered by anybody who is not prepared to 
invade the sacred right of the human animal 
to replenish the earth with the recklessness 
ofa rabbit or a herring—the sacred right of 
aman who cannot keep himself to marry a 
woman who cannot keep herself, and to have 
a dozen children who cannot keep themselves, 
in the vain h that a great number of 
nothi added together may perhaps be 

ed to besomething. Unfortunaiely, 

this absurdity is more fostered. by religious 
people—and especially by the more ignorant 
of town and city missionaries—than by any 
other class. They see so much of the miseries 
of lust and lawless intercourse, the dreadful 
eruelties to which women are subjected by 
en tr to be, but are not, their 
: marriage—early marriage, the 
marriage of every marriageable person—seems 
to them a necessity of civilization. It needs 
ong culture to enable people to sacrifice the 
‘near to the great remote, or even to 
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abstain from an enormous future evil by the 
sacrifice of a little present apparent good. 
Yet, putting aside all mere* sentimentalism, 
that our true feeling may become deeper and 
more fruitful—abandoning misinterpretations 
of Scripture for common sense—reformers 
must teach the poor that the wealthy 
classes are wealthy because they are the 
self-denying classes, the provident classes— 
because they do not marry “‘like brute 
beasts that have no understanding.” The 
poor must be taught that what produces 
capital, and the fruits of capital, is abstinence 
and knowledge, and that both these are 
within the reach of almost every living 
Englishman. 

Dr. Blaikie’s book is full of kindness—a 
book pleasant to read, and of a sort to make 
one more human, or, which is the same 
thing, more humane. But it is not the work 
of a philosopher ; and in religion it is one of 
innumerable proofs how far the people are 
from understanding the words of Jesus 
Christ—‘* When the Spirit is come, He shall 
not speak of Himself.” W. K. 


metisme,” by M. Ch. de Remusat, cannot fail to 
be interesting. Starting with the axiom that 
there are many religions, but only one morality, 


| M. de Remusat compares incidentally the three 


great religions of the present time, Buddhism, 
Christianity, and Mahommedanism. Heobserves 
well, that through the slight notice of Mel- 
chisedec in the Bible, we become aware of the 
existence of a very early monotheism, though no 
further notice is preserved of it. Probably 
some worship of the kind was always continued 
in the East, independently of the Jews. He 


| Shows how very doubtful and temporary the 


success of Christianity always was to the east of 
Palestine, and how hopeless any idea of evan- 
gelizing the modern Arabs, or even the modern 
Turks, must necessarily be. The article is well 
worth studying by those who believe in the 
proximate overthrow of all religions but the 
Christian. We have the second part of M. de 
Hauranne’s diary in America during the last 
eight months of the war. ‘This portion carries 
us through July and August of 1864, just when 
the last appeal to arms was made by President 
Lincoln. The manners of the wealthy, but ill- 
educated, Americans are severely dealt with. 
The writer spent some part of this time in 
Canada, and preferred what he saw there ver 
much. M. Boissier analyzes the splendid week 
of Rossi on the catacombs of Rome. Science is 
represented by the learned essay of A. Maury, 
on the oN ere of organic chemistry; and 
politics y an article on the Liberal crisis in 
Spain. 
A Spring Holiday in Italy. By Alex. 
Maclaren. (Simpkin. & Marshall; Palmer & 
Howe, Manchester. )—This book is nicely written 
enough, but contains absolutely nothing new. 
Naples, Rome, Florence, and Venice, were the 
author's resting-places. He tells us he could 
not think of going to Pompeii by rail. When at 
Naples, we saw nothing ignoble in that mode of 
transit, and, as we arrived fresh, were able to 
pick up for ourselves much more than the old 
stories about the Roman sentinels, and the casts 
of Diomed’s household. We are told that Galileo 
was racked into abjuring his heresy. The rack 
of Galileo only exists in the stories told to spring 
tourists. We do not want two pages about the 
Dying Gladiator ; nor two more about the Trans- 
figuration. Much has been done for the Cata- 
combs at Rome since we visited them, but Mr. 
Maclaren can tell us nothing. We turned eagerly 
to the chapter on Florence, because since we 
were there it has become the capital of Italy ; but 
there is not a line to show us that the slightest 
alteration has taken place in the Queen of the 
Arno during the last fifteen years, though we 
guess, even from the newspapers, that we might 
now seareely be able to find our way from Doni’s 
to the Duomo. The book may amuse those who 
know nothing of Italy, and this is the best we 


can say of it. 








The Evils of Overcrowding in the Dwellings of 
the Poor, and Means Suggested for their Removal. 
By William Hardwicke, M.D. (London, 1865.) 
—Public ‘attention has fortunately long been 
directed to improvement of water supply, 
of drainage, and to the removal of | such 
nuisances as are visible and palpable to the 
senses. Comparatively little, however, has been 
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done to remedy those invisible but dangerous 
isons engendered by confined exhalations from 
 aamee lungs and skin which result from deficient 
and defective house accommodation amongst the 
r. This subject Dr. Hardwicke, who is 
eputy Coroner for Central Middlesex, and well 
known for his experience in the matter, has here 
ably, though succinctly treated. Within the 
meagre limits of a small pamphlet it is impos- 
sible thoroughly to exhaust the subject ; but the 
writer, after giving his experience of the present 
deplorable state of the dwellings of the poor, 
offers his advice as to what he considers remedial 
measures. He proposes, amongst other things, 
that boards of guardians, parishes, municipal cor- 
porations, and other companies, should exercise the 
owers they possess of purchasing sites and build- 
ing suitable residences for the poor ; that building 
societies should be more extensively established, 
and that the arrangement of streets should be 
improved ; that certain desirable changes should 
be made in the appointment of health officers and 
in their duties ; that the function of the coroner 
should be enlarged, so as to include inquiry into 
death from any well-known preventible cause— 
aman, Dr. Hardwicke believes, having no more 
right to expose and propagate contagious disease, 
than he has to injure others in body or limb ; 
and such an act should be made penal ; that 
the Nuisance Removal Act should be amended, 
and its administration made compulsory ; that 
the powers of the Metropolitan Board of Works 
should be extended, so as to enable that body to 
become the conservators of open spaces, agd 
to carry out a systematic cleansing of our 
streets, courts, and alleys, by the constant col- 
lection and removal of dirt ; and that, finally, 
a change should be effected in the laws relating 
to the sale and purchase of land and houses. 
Dr. Hardwicke t nae not believe endemic and 
epidemic diseases to be punishments sent from 
God for our ‘‘sins,” but are the predictable con- 
sequences of what might by foresight and care 
be prevented. His pamphlet, or, to speak more 
correctly, its subject matter, is of the utmost 
importance to all of us, and we are thankful to 
the writer for the able way in which he has in- 
troduced it to us, 





One With Another. By E. Wilberforce, Au« 
thor of *‘Social Lifein Munich.” (W. H. Allen 
& Co. 1865.)—‘*One with Another ” is a story 
illustrating the old proverb, ‘‘ It is well to be off 
with the old love before you are on with a new.” 
The subject is a good one, and ought to.afford at 
least two good and well-contrasted characters, 
some mental analysis of their effect on the lover 
who stands between them, and if well set in a 
consistent and rational framework of incident, 
offers the main requisites of a good novel. In 
the present case, however, it is impossible to say 
that any of these indispensable requisites can be 
discovered. The young ladies have very little 
to distinguish them from one another—at least, 
inso far as the hero is concerned—except that 
he may be said to walk into love with the first, 
and to fall in love with tle second, which latter 
method seems, in the author’s opinion, the only 
proper and orthodox mode. On coming to a 
full consciousness of his position, the hero at first 
thinks—and we are not far from sharing his 
ssn Hg nothing is more simple than an ex- 
planation which will set all things right ; but he 
is too much the slave of a punctilous sense of 
honour to find the task before him as easy as he 
at first imagines. He consequently entrusts his 
case to the mediation of a friend, whe finds his 
ardour in the service greatly increased by a pas- 
sion he conceives at first sight for the lady to 
whom he is sent on so delicate a mission, and as 
she becomes immediately aware, and is very 
far from being annoyed at her second con- 
quest, we might suppose the way clear for 
the entangled hero. But no ; from some utterly 
unexplained amour propre, she resolves to have 
the man she has ceased to care for, and relin- 
quish the one she really loves. The father of 
the second lady is a recluse student, living at 
Dresden, whose withdrawal from the world is 
caused by the most absurd timidity, and incapa- 
city to meet a false and dishonouring accusation. 
To elear his proposed father-in-law of this impu- 
tation, the hero makes a voyage to the North 
Pole, in search of a witness, who ultimately 
eon nothing at all that might not have 

n as well established without his assistance. 
The absurdity of an episode inthe Arctic regions, 
which stops the pro of the story, and fills 
up one-third of its bulk, sins against every rule, 
whether of harmony or proportion. The awful 
mystery upon which so much is made to hang 
is the supposed theft of a rare chart, and heaven 
and are moved to prove an innocence 
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which might.at any moment have been fully esta- 
blished by reference to its original possessor, 
who was known from the first to have given the 
chart in question to a friend of the hero. I¢ is 
a comfort that all ultimately comes right, but it 
is rather by the author's eee care of 
them than by the energies of his bungling person- 
; who have every quality but common sense. 

The last part of the novel is the account, inci- 
dentally given of society among the English 
colonists (?) at Dresden. The hero's uncle, an 
old bachelor of the Regency, and the second 
heroine’s aunt, an eccentric old maid, are the 
only persons in the book who have any preten- 
sions to character, and they are but faintly 
drawn. In spite of Brazilian pirates and 
Arctic perils, which are dragged into its pages, 
there is nothing ‘‘ sensational” in this novel, but 
we are not sure that its conventional morality, 
and the awful fear of what may be said of them 
under which all the characters live, are not as 
deadening as any of the criminal incidents on 
which an opposite school relies can possibly be 
depraving. 
Narrative of the Proceedings of Pedrarias 
Davila. By Pascual de Andagoya. Translated 
by C. R. Markham. (Hakluyt Society.)—After 
Vasco Nufiez had made his famous discovery of 
the South Sea, he was rewarded, according to the 
very common practice of the Spanish Court, by 
finding, on his return to Darien, that Pedrarias 
Davila had been sent out to supersede him as 
Governor of Darien. In his train Pedrarias 
brought Andagoya, whose narrative we have 
before us. The Spaniards of that day had a 
fuller knowledge, through this expedition, of many 
of the tribes inhabiting the Isthmus of Darien 
than any European nation of even the present 
day. Pedrarias fourded Panama in 1519; and 
taking that as a centre, proceeded to establish 
fresh colonies wherever he thought it expedient. 
In. 1522 Andagoya was appointed inspector- 
general of the Indians on the isthmus, and on 
visiting the territory to the eastward received 
the darkest accounts of the country, afterwards 
known as Peru; but in consequence of an 





unfortunate accident which injured his 
health for a considerable period, he was 
obliged to hand over the fruits of his 


inquiries, and what turned out to be the 
conquest of an empire, to Pizarro, Almagro, and 
Father Luque, who then could not muster sixty 
dollars between them. They refused to follow 
the advice of Andagoya, and lost four years in 
consequence. We have some interesting details 
of the character of Atabalica, or Athahualpa, 
which confirm the current accounts of the bad faith 
and violence of Pizarro. Andagoya acted not only 
as a captain, but as a missionary, in Popayan. 
The Indians there ‘‘ had no religion whatever, 
but lived according to the law of nature, with 
great justice;” and they asked, pertinently 
enough, ‘*‘ Why, if, as we declared, we had come 
to give them life and salvation, had we killed 
many of them with so much cruelty?’ Anda- 
goya is rather a favourable specimen of the 
early Spanish adventurers, and no better selec- 
tion could have been made from the voluminous 
collection of Navarrete. 

Orthopraay. By H. H. Bigg. (Churchill.)— 
Orthopraxy is the art of treating deformities, by 
mechanical agency. It includes both the resto- 
ration of deficiencies and the reinforcement of 
debilities. The author claims an hereditary 
right to the practice and improvement of me- 
chanical therapeutics, and has certainly ad- 
vanced our knowledge in the art which was in- 
troduced by Mr. Sheldrake and carried on by 
his own father. A very interesting analysis is 

iven in the introduction of the ‘‘ Compendious 

ay of Chirugery” by the famous Ambrose 
Paré ; and we have a curious account of the 
invention of Scarpa’s well-known shoe for the 
treatment of club-foot: ‘‘ Scarpa, in 1781, 
during a residence in Paris, chanced to pass 
Tiphaisne’s house. His attention was attracted 
by sundry paintings of deformed feet suspended 
abint the aioe These were drawings of chil- 
dren’s feet, which Tiphaisne asserted that he 
Scarpa sought Tiphaisne’s 





ments on spring power, he devised the: shoe 
which bears his name.” The book is copiously 
illustrated with woodcuts, and a few difficult 
cases are described at length. 





Photographs of Eminent Medical Men, with 
Notices. Nos. 1, 2, 3. (Churchill & Sons; 
Ernest Edwards, Baker Street.)—Each of these 
numbers contains photographs of three medical 
or scientific men, both Englishmen and foreigners, 
with brief notices of their works. The series 
commences with Dr. Watson, Professor Owen, 
and Sir Charles Hastings. Of these, Professor 
Owen’s portrait is much the best; there is a 
grim, yet goodnatured smile in the firmly-closed 
lips which is thoroughly lifelike. A list of his 
more important writings is attached to the 
memoir. The services of Sir Charles Hastings 
as founder of the British Medical Association 
are faithfully recorded by Dr. Barker. Then 
we have Dr. Burrows, Mr. Luke, and Dr. Paget, 
of Cambridge. The stern, delicate features of 
the last are well given by Mr. Edwards, who 
has probably studied under him. Dr. Clark, 
Mr. Properts and Dr. Acland, compose the series 
for the present month. The portrait of the last 
is the best. The professor will long be remem- 
bered as having been the first to deliver the 
Harveian Oration in the English language. 





Epoch Men. By Samuel Neil. (Nimmo.)— 
This book starts with the long-exploded fallacy 
that ‘‘ history is rarely more than the biography 
of great men.” It isa weak imitation of ‘‘ Hero- 
worship” and ‘‘ Representative Men.” The sub- 
jects ‘‘exhibit forcibly the power of persistent pur- 
pose in the world ”—a power quite as compatible 
with evil, and much more often found united 
with it, than with good. It is smartly got up, 
with gilt-edged leaves and clear type, and may 
be very fit for a lady's present. Its literary 
merits may be judged from this: ‘‘ At the close 
of the same year Beatrice was married; but 
some secret, unascertained, yet soul-corroding 
grief must surely have fqgund a lodgment in the 
recently vivacious heart of her on whom Dante 
had showered his young life’s love, for,” &c., &c. 





Lectures on the Diseases of Infancy and Child- 
hood. By Charles West, M.D. Fifth Edition. 
are peo 1865.)—The present edition of this 
well-known book embodies the result of 1,200 
recorded cases, and of nearly 400 post-mortem 
examinations, collected from between 30,000 and 
40,000 children, who, during the past twenty- 
six years, have come under the author's care. 
The book has passed three editions in America, 
four in Germany, and has been translated into 
Danish, Dutch, Russian, and French. 





The British Army and Navy Review has an 
article headed ‘‘How Wellington Won his 
Spurs.” Turning to it, we find it concludes : 
‘** Thus ended the celebrated series of operations 
which gained Sir A. Wellesley his first peerage.” 
To ‘‘win your spurs” means to arrive at the 
dignity of knighthood, not at that of a peer. 
These mistakes are not immaterial ; they show, 
at the lowest, carelessness and haste. 





We have received The Youth’s Magazine, The 
Sunday Teacher's Treasury, The Sunday Maga- 
zine, The Quiver, and Good Words, in which 
there is an interesting account of ‘‘ Orkney and 
the Oreadians.”” Cassell’s [llustrated Shakespeare 
has a clever woodcut of Malvolio making his 
respectful love to Olivia. Don Quixote travels, 
elongated by the moonlight, towards the king- 
dom of Micomicon ; and in this number Gulli- 
vers Illustrated Travels are brought to a close, 
and we have the commencement of a Life of 
Dean Swift, which promises well. Cassell’s 
Popular Natural History contains the sheep and 
the goat. We regret to see, in the Holy Bible, 
the destruction of Sennacherib’s army ascribed 
to lightning ; the Angel of Death is most awful 
when unseen. 


The Colonial Church Chronicle’ for September 
hasan article on ‘‘ English Diocesan Remittances 
to the Society for the Pro tion of the Gospel 
Compared.” A table is given, which shows the 
amount contributed by each person on an 
average in every diocese ; and then we have the 
reflections of the writer on the reasons why the 
amount is so small as less than one penny a 
person to the missionary society in sixteen dio- 
ceses, arte than one farthing in three. Then 
we are told how even a uper, *‘ giving a 
farthing a month, would eirunee th inmegaret 
the whole diocese ;’ then, what would be the 
amount if everybody in Birmingham were to 
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ive a penny. Indulgence in these calculations» 
aque social evil. It is a amend 
Protestants’, or Paul’s Pence, as.one day it wi 
be called, which is particularly offensive and 
immoral. We are obliged to be up to, and in- 
deed beyond, the average in dress, honesty, 
page ar and in many other matters ; but to 

e asked to raise the average of the income of a° 
society is too bad. If we cannot afford to wear 
our boots in pairs, or keep our coats from being 
out at elbows, we must — the grinning 
sneer which has always been the lot of poverty. 
But to be told, as is said of Sheffield, that ‘‘ the 
paucity of our contributions may justly be ac-) 
counted for by the sad spirit of violence and in- 
dulgence of lusts,” &¢., &c., is too much. if 
our money is our own, let us do what we like 
with it. To inquire what an income might be 
made if everybody would buy a thousand more 
pins a-day than they want, is a very good arith- 
metical question, but no reason for maintaining 
beggars to keep up a forced sale. Let mission- 
aries get money by fair means, but do not stig- 
matize those who only look upon missions as 
harmless amusements, or as the display of goods 
in a shop they feel no inclination to enter, 








Speeches and Addresses, chiefly on the Subjeet 
of the British-American Union. By the Hom 
Thomas D’Arey M‘Ghee, M.R.1T.A. (Chapman 
& Hall.)—Unless distinguished by very rare 
qualities of style and language, a collection of 
speeches is less attractive than a_blue-book. 
Although the speeches in this volume are not 
more remarkable than the average of our good 
Parliamentary speeches, yet it has many claims 
on a reader’s notice. By perusing it, a consider- 
able amount of knowledge relating to the 
struggles of political parties in Canada will be 
acquired, and, as knowledge of this sort is pos- 
sessed by few in this country, the volume may 
be recommended for general 





A General History of Music. By Dr. Joseph 
Schliiter. From the German by Mrs. Robert 
Tubbs. (Richard Bentley.)—In the absence of 
the original, we cannot say anything as to the 
character of this translation. All people who 
have ears for fine sounds will find it very in- 
teresting. The author has treated his subject 
in the true scientific spirit ; his object being :to 
show how music is associated with our mental 
growth, and that the music of every age is the © 
reflection of its predominating intellectual ten- 
dency. 

Among cheap editions of well-known books, 
we may notice Dr. Doran’s Their Majesties’ Ser- 
vants (William H. Allen & Co.); Mr. Lewin’s 
Her Majesty's Mails (Sampson: Low, Son, and 
Marston) ; and a complete edition of Longfellow’s 
Poetical Works (George Routledge & Sons). The 
latter has the twofold merit of being 
legibly printed and sold at a very low price, 








A Treatise on the Dynamics of a Particle, 
By Messrs. Tait and Steele. Second Edition. 
berm 4 & ee first edition of 
this treatise was publi nearly ten years 
The chapter on the Laws of Motiom has re 
entirely re-written, and the book has the appro- 
bation of Mr. Todhunter and Mr. Stirling, 
The writer announces a forthcoming work by 
himself and Professor W. Thomson on ‘‘ Natural 
Philosophy.” 
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OBITUARY. 


JOHANN FRANZ ENCKE. 


Y the death of Encke, which we briefly an- 
nounced last week, the Berlin Observatory 
loses an able director, and the Royal Society its 
oldest foreign member. Encke was born on the 
23rd of September, 1791, at Hamburg, where his 
father was a clergyman. He studied under the 
celebrated Gauss at Gittingen, and in the year 
1818 he entered the Hanseatic Legion as an ar- 
a In 1815 he became lieutenant in 
the Artillery, and at the conclusion of 
the war was about to return to Gittingen ; but, on 
the invitation of von Lindenau, at thattime Director 
of the Observatory at Gotha, he accepted the post of 
assistant at that institution. Two years afterwards 
he became vice-director. Whilst at Gotha he re- 
ceived the Cotta prize, awarded to him on the 
a of Obbers and Gauss, his former master, 
a dissertation on the visit of the comet of 
1680. This Paper, together with one on the 
determination of the sun’s distance by the transits 
of Venus of 1761 and 1769, was published at 
Gotha, in two volumes, in 1822—4, forming his 
first separately-issued work. By far the most 
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important labours of Encke, however, and those 
which have rendered his name familiar even to 

rsons not specially interested in science, are his 
investigations relating to comets of short periods. 
In 1819 he showed that the comet observed 
by Pons, at Marseilles, on the 26th of No- 
vember, 1818, was the same as that pre- 
viously seen by Mechain and Meissier in 1786, in 
the constellation Aquarius, by Miss Herschel in 
1795, in the constellation Cygnus, by Pons 
in 1805. This comet revolves in an orbit of great 
eccentricity, inclined at an angle of about 13° 22’ 
to the plane of the ecliptic. Encke stated that 
its period was about 3°3 years, and accordingly 
predicted its ye eg ge in 1822, adding at 
the same time that it would probably not be 
visible in Europe. It was observed by hancken 
at Sir Thomas Brisbane’s observatory, in New 
South Wales, on the 3rd of June of the same year, 
and Encke’s comet, as it has since been called, 
has kept its appointments with such punctuality, 
that it might almost be regarded as a permanent 
member of our system, were it not for the 
gradual diminution in the time of its revolution, 
and its consequent approach to the sun. Twelve 
years were spent in observations on this body at 
its successive reappearances ; and in 1831 Encke 
published two papers ‘‘ On the Comet of Pons ”— 
in other words, that of Encke—in the Astronomische 
Nachrichten, giving the results of his work, and 
propounding a theory to account for this singular 
phenomenon, which had never been noticed in 
any of the celestial bodies previously discovered. 
He attributes this decrease in the period to the 
existence, in the space traversed by the comet, of 
an exceedingly rare medium, which retards the 
actual velocity, and allows the solar attraction to 
overcome to some extent the-centrifugal force. Of 
the gradual diminution of the period there is no 
doubt, but the admission of Encke’s theory in- 
volves such important considerations, that one 
may well pause before giving unrestricted adhesion 
to it. These two papers were translated by Pro- 
fessor Airy in 1832, and published, under the title 
of ‘* Encke’s Dissertation.” 

In 1825 Encke was appointed Perpetual Secre- 
tary of the Mathematical Section of the Berlin 
Academy, and was also elected Foreign Member 
of the Royal Society. About the same time he 
was called to take charge of the Berlin Observa- 





tory, as successor to the celebrated Bode, whom 
he succeeded, in 1830, as editor of the Berliner 
Astronomischen Jahrbuch. The erection of a new 
observatory in 1835, furnished with more power- 
ful instruments, which was partly owing to a 
suggestion of Humboldt, gave Encke an enlarged 
sphere of labour. 

The observations of Encke’s comet, during its 
appearance in 1838, showed that a considerable 
error had previously existed in the mass assigned 
by Lagrange to the planet Mercury. The disturb- 
ing influence of the planet on the comet, when the 
times of their perihelion passages happen to be 
near to each other, is very considerable, and the 
amount of such perturbation furnishes a means of 





controlling the estimates of the planet’s mass ob- 
tained by other methods. The results of thes- 
observations appeared in 1841 in the Monatsbe 
richt of the Berlin Academy, in a paper, ‘* Uber die 
Masse des Mercurs.” 

Amongst Professor Encke’s other papers, we 
must mention a valuable series ‘‘On a New 
Method of Computing the Perturbations of 
Planets,” a translation of which, by Professor Airy, 
may be found in The Nautical Almanack for 1856. 
‘* It isnot improbable,” says the translator, ‘‘ that 
Professor Encke’s method may ultimately be found 
more convenient than the others which have 
been in some measure deduced from it.” He was 
also the author of a dissertation ‘“‘ De Formulis 
Dioptricis,” published in 1845, and also of papers 
**On the Relation of Astronomy to the other 
Sciences,” 1846, and ‘‘On the Magnetic Obser- 


vatory at Berlin.” 





Dr. Franz Aun, the inventor of a new system 
of teaching foreign living languages, died on the 
21st of last month, at Neuss-am-Rhein, where, 
since 1863, he has held the appointment of 
Gymnasialoberlehrer. On the 27th ult. Friedrich 
Emanuel von Hurter, the Roman Catholic 
historian, died at Gratz ; and at Louvain, Professor 
Arendt, the antiquary and historian. 





On Saturday, the 9th inst., at his-residence, St. 





John’s Lodge, near Aylesbury, died Admiral 
WitiiaAmM Henry Smytn, at one time an active 
and prominent member of the scientific life of 
the metropolis. He has acted as president of the 
Astronomical Society, founder, and subsequently 





wroneess, of the Geographical Society, vice-presi- 


ent, foreign secretary, and for many years 
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member of the council of the Royal Society, . 
director of the Society of Antiquaries, visitor of 
Greenwich Observatory, and one of the founders of 
the United Service Institution. He was born at 
Westminster, on the 2ist of January, 1788, entered 
the Navy at an early age, and served with con- 
siderable distinction in nearly all parts of the world 
during the war which terminated in 1815. Capt. 
Smyth in 1822 received from Mehemet Ali an 
offer of the celebrated ‘‘ Cleopatra’s Needle” as a 
present for George 1V., but no opportunity of at- 
tempting its embarkation ever occurred. He 
retired from the Navy in 1826, and gave himself 
up thenceforward to scientific pursuits. He con- 
structed a great number of admirable eharts 
of various portions of the Mediterranean Sea. 
Retiring in 1825 from marine life, he entered upon 
another phase in his scientific career, and com- 
menced in his observatory at Bedford that labori- 
ous and accurate series of astronomical observa- 
tions which resulted in the publication, in 1844, 
of the ‘‘Cycle of Celestial Objects,” including 
the ‘*‘ Bedford Catalogue,” a work universally 
acknowledged as one of the best handbooks of 
practical astronomy extant. We subjoin a list of 
some of the more important of his numerous 
works: ‘‘ A Descriptive Memoir of the Island of 
Sicily,” 1824 ; ‘‘Sketch of the Present State of 
the Island of Sardinia,” 1828; ‘‘The Life and 
Services of Capt. Philip Beaver,” 1829; ‘*An 
Account of a Private Observatory Recently 
Erected at Bedford,” and ‘‘An Account of an 
Ancient Bath in the Island of Lipari,” 1830 ; 
‘** Descriptive Catalogue of a Cabinet of Roman 
Imperial Large Brass Medals,” 1834; ‘* Observa- 
tions on Halley’s Comet,” 1836; ‘‘ Nautical Ob- 
servations on the Port and Maritime Vicinity of 
Cardiff,” 1840 ; **A Cycle of Celestial Objects,” 
2 vols., 1844, a production which obtained for him 
the gold Newtonian medal of the Astronomical 
Society ; ‘‘ Aides Hartwellianz, or Notices of the 
Manor and Mansion of Hartwell,” 1851 ; ‘* The 
Mediterranean, a Memoir Physical, Historical, 
and Nautical,” 1854; ‘‘ Descriptive Catalogue of 
a Cabinet of Roman Family Coins,” 1856 ; 
** Speculum Hartwellianum,” 1860; ‘* Addenda 
to the Ades Hartwelliane,” 1864; ‘‘ Sidereal 
Chromatics,” 1864. He also formed -the United 
Service Museum. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 





In the Rev. 8. Smith’s letter of last week, ‘‘On the Sepul- 
chre of Christ,” the word ‘‘round” was by some error 
inserted in the passage ‘‘and seized half the vestibule of 
the [round] Church of Constantine.” Also, in the pas- 
sage ‘‘till the time of Eutychius, in 958 a.p.,” the date 
should have been 937 A.D. 





‘* THE CATTLE PLAGUE AND VIRGIL.” 
To the Editor of Tue READER. 


Sir,—My letter under the above heading, in 
THe Reaper of August 19, has now met with 
a contemptuous attack. Permit me, as put on 
my defence, to crave the indulgence of what 
will be, I fear, a goodly portion of your space. 

In the first place, I wish to correct the mis- 
conception of what I said about Professor Con- 
ington’s Commentary. From my assailant’s 
language anyone would infer that I had taken 
that distinguished scholar to task, and, it might 
be supposed, in a tone quite out of keeping with 
the respect I feel for him. I am anxious that 
such a notion should not get into print without 
my contradiction. Here is what | wrote in full : 
**Of this disease Professor Conington says, 
‘We know nothing of the epidemic described.’ 
I venture to think that these words will not 
appear in any future edition of his commentary.” 
Voila tout! It will be observed that I do not 
raise any objection to the comment ; I merely 
**venture to think that,” afterthe ‘‘cattle plague” 
of 1865, he will no longer express himself in 
precisely the same language. 

And now to the point in question. What I 
said was this: ‘‘ Reading the account of the 
symptoms of the cattle plague given by the 
Vienna correspondent of The Times, and in 
almost the same words by our home authorities, 
I have been struck with their remarkable coin- 
cidence with those of that plague among the 
brutes which is so powerfully portrayed at the 
close of the Third Book of Virgil’s ‘ Georgics.’”’ 
I then cited passages, alternately, from the 
Roman poet of the age of Augustus, and from 
the reporter of what is happening now-a-days 
in the Austrian empire. 

My assailant seems to think that the locality 
of Virgil’s pestilence forbids, at the outset, the 
institution of any comparison between it and 


that described by the Austrian co dent of 
The Times. I cannot but think t a con- 
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sideration of locality tells strongly in my favour. 
By-the-bye, my assailant does not state it ac- 
curately. It is not correct to represent it as 
‘* the tract of land between the Carnic Alps and 
the mouth of the river Timavus, in Venetia” 
(the Timavus is a very short stream that falls 
into the head of the Adriatic between Trieste 
and Aquileia), still less so to call it “ the 
Timavian district.” Any of your readers who, 
if necessary, turns to Spruner’s ‘‘Atlas Antiquus” 
(Tab. xi.) will smile at the comprehension of the 
range of Virgil’s great pestilence under such an 
expression. What is the poetical language by 
which the bard of Mantua describes the region 
in which traces of it might even in his days be 
seen ? 


“ tjerias Alpes et Norica... ; 
Castella in tumulis et Iapydis arva Timavi.” 


In other words, Noricum and the southern out- 
skirts (Herodotus would have said izwpéat) of 
the Carnic Alps. I am thankful to my assailant 
for drawing attention to the locality— 


* Via prima salutis 
- « « Graid ducetur ab urbe.” 





Let your readers, if necessary, look out Noricum 
in Spruner (Tab. viii.) ; or, if they would see 
the modern map side by side with the ancient, 
I dare say our old friend Arrowsmith’s ‘‘ Com- 

arative Atlas” will present the same aspect. 
‘They will find Noricum to be a large tract of 
country extending on the west to the Inn, on 
the north to the Danube, while on the east it 
includes Pettau, and almost takes in Vienna. 
And let them at the same time read the follow- 
ing, which, in the letter of the Vienna corre- 
spondent of 7'he Times, precedes that account 
of the symptoms of ‘‘the cattle plague” from 
which I quoted in illustration of Virgil. He 
writes thus: ‘‘Some time ago—I think it was 
at the beginning of May—a great many oxen 
were purchased in Moravia, Bohemia, and 
Silesia, and sent by rail to Hamburg. When 
the oxen were bought, the sellers were told that 
they were intended for the London market. 
Now the murrain has long been prevalent in 
Austria, and, therefore, it is not unlikely that 
the above-mentioned cattle introduced the 
malady into England. Rather more than a year 
ago the cattle plague broke out in this city 
[Vienna] and its environs, and shortly before it 
Was raging in various parts of Hungary and 
Galicia ; it was then that the Bavarian Govern- 
ment prohibited the import of cattle from 
Austria. Though the ‘lungen-seuche,’ which is 
generally accompanied by typhoid symptoms, is 
‘a very dangerous malady and highly contagious, 
the Lower Austrian authorities generally manage 
to confine it within narrow limits. In Galicia 
and Hungary, where the sanitary anthorities are 
much less strict, the infection sometimes spreads 
from one end of the country to the other.” 

I select the following from Professor Simond’s 
address to the Norfolk farmers on the 9th 
August : ‘‘ They must recollect that this was a 
disease not belonging to England. It no more 
belonged to us than the Asiatic cholera, the 
yellow fever, or any other of those diseases, be- 
longed to us. Jt was a disease specially belonging 
to Russia, Austria, and the Danubian Provinces 
—Bessarabia and the whole of the countries lying 
eastward. 'The countries on the west side of the 
line were strangers to the disease, save and ex- 
cept upon its introduction.”” Compare with this 
the very recent report of two veterinary sur- 

eons, sent over to this country from Norden- 

amm (see The Times, Sept. 2, p. 6). Their 
account of the symptoms, by-the-bye, may, as 
well as others, serve to illustrate Virgil ; and 
among ‘‘ the principal appearances of disease in 
the internal organs,” they mention ‘‘thin, tar- 
like, slightly coagulable blood,” corresponding 
with the ‘‘ jejuni sarie” (‘‘the thin gore,” as 
Prefessor Conington renders it) which falls from 
the sacrificial victim (v. 493). ‘‘ From all these 
symptoms in living diseased beasts, and from 
the data arrived at by dissection of animals 
slatightered on account of being infected, it is 
apparent,” say they, ‘‘that the murrain raging 
in and around London is a typhoid disease, having 
very great resemblance to the cattle plague (rinder- 
pers prevalent in Russia.” Again, what did 

r. Budd say at Leamington—to quote from the 
abstract of his paper, which is given in THE 
READER just before my assailant’s letter? ‘‘ The 
disease is,” says he, ‘always on the Steppes. 
. . . It is always breaking into some part of 
Austria, The Prussian cordon generally manages 
to keep it back ; but in 1811 it came in with 
the Russian contingent, and gave the French the 
additional mortification of seeing their cattle die 
off, as well as having an enemy in their capital. 
During the Crimean War it came down to 





Sebastopol with the Russian commissariat, swept 
through various parts of Turkey, and did f 
mischief in Egypt, where it had never been be- 
fore, at least since the days of Moses.” And he 
afterwards speaks of it as ‘*‘endemic in Siberia.” 

A long account of this Russian, or rather 
Siberian, plague appeared in The Times of 
August 18. It was sent by the Berlin corre- 
spondent, and was an ‘‘ extract,” in the Berlin 
official Annalen der Landwirthschaft, from a 
report drawn up by two veterinary surgeons, 
who had been sent to Russia by the Prussian 
Government in September, 1864. It appears 
that it can be traced back at least as far as 
‘the beginning of the eighteenth century,” 
when it ‘‘occasioned processions through the 
streets and prayers in the churches. . . . Since 
1740, when Gmelin discovered the first traces of 
the malady on the banks of the river Irtish, 
where it had been prevalent long before, it has 
been a permanent scourge of Western Siberia, 
breaking out every year in the hot season, and 
chiefly killing men and horses. Sometimes more, 
sometimes less violent, it gradually spread be- 
yond its original home, following in its course 
the rivers Irtish and Tobol, as well as their 
tributaries, and affecting alike high lands and 
low lands, sand and swamp, and, indeed, every 
sort of soil and geographical situation. All 
domestic animals, without distinction, were liable 
to be attacked by it ; but its most numerous victims 
were horses and men. . . . In 1798, it reached 
the Caspian Sea and Ukraine, penetrating at the 
same time as far as the White Sea, in the north, 
and even showing itself in Lithuania and the 
Russian shores of the Baltic. . . . In the last 
three years it advanced again in a westerly 
direction, and, infecting all the country from 
Astracan to Lithuania and Vibetsk, reached St. 
Petersburg, Olonetz, and the shores of the 
White Sea. Jts principal victims on this latter 
occasion were horses ; next in point of numbers 
came cattle ; then sheep, swine, and, as the last in 
the scale of suffering, men. In some places, all 
domestic animals were liable to be attacked ; in 
others, horses and cattle only.” Statistics follow. 
The correspondent of The Times supplements 
the two columns and a-half with the statement 
that ‘‘the same disease has broken out again” 
this year, ‘‘and, infesting chiefly the north- 
western provinces, proved even more fatal to 
men and animals than in the year before.” 

I trust, then, I have disposed of my assailant’s 
triumphant talk of the ‘‘cattle plague” as 
merely a ‘‘disease amongst our horned stock.” 
Where is the force of his objection to my com- 
parison of the ‘‘dry, hollow, spasmodic cough” 
of the cattle (as mentioned by the Austrian 
correspondent of The Times) with the ‘‘ tussis 
anhela” of the swine (as described by the poet- 
painter of the plague in Noricum and its neigh- 
bourhood)? I am told that the symptoms I 
draw attention to as being mentioned by the 
poet in identical terms with those of the matter- 
of-fact writer—this is not disputed—** belong, 
with one unimportant exception, not to the cow, 
but to the horse.” What of that, when in the 
report of the Siberian plague—mind, of the same 
genus, to say the least, as that of the Austrian 
empire and the other local diseases—they are 
attributed (as may be seen) to al/ the suffering 
animals, and, indeed, as it happens, to the horse 
expressly? May not that srediliotiaty plague of 
Noricum and its neighbourhood, which served as 
a string for the Mantuan poet’s pearls, have been 
a wave of the ancient Asiatic pestilence, whose 
surges have been ebbing and flowing we know 
not how long ? 

But my assailant writes : ‘‘ Let us look at the 
facts. Virgil’s plague attacked the whole of the 
brute creation— 





Et genus one naci pecudum dedit, omne ferarum, 
Corrupitque lacus, infecit pabula tabo. 
Horses, pigs, oxen, sheep, deer, wolves, and 
dogs, were all sufferers from the dreadful pesti- 
lence; nor did the birds escape, but were 
suddenly struck down while flying in mid-air— 
Tpsis est tier avibus non equus, et ille 
Precipites alta vitam sub nube relinquunt. 
Nay, the plague even extended to the scaly in- 
habitants of the deep sea, and the shore was 
covered with the dead fish ; the poor seals be- 
took themselves to the rivers, while vipers and 
water-snakes erected their scales in astonish- 
ment (541-545).” 

No, no! I feel sure that, on reflection, my 
critic will not insist on our reading Virgil so 
literalistically, and call this ‘‘looking at the 
facts” (!). deed, he is inconsistent—he does 
not do himself justice. Almost in the same 
breath he speaks of ‘‘the highly-wrought poetical 
description which Virgil has given, in language 
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which he has frequently borrowed from Lucre- 
tius ;’ and x way rd = na — So 
weapon, as u ere: ‘* He[Virgil] might have 
heard some few stories con ae the dire con- 
tagion, which he has embellished according to 
the taste of his poetical mind. . . . Our sources 
of information must be sought for in the writings, 
not of poets, but of matter-of-fact prose authors.” 
Of course. Did not I, all along, Nistingnish the 
poet from ‘‘the matter-of-fact writer?” Are 
we to suppose that a veracious contemporary 
chronicler would have recorded for us that seals 
were found up in the Austrian rivers, or that he 
had witnessed, to adopt Milton’s grand expres- 
sion, ‘‘the scaly horrour” of water-snakes 
‘*down in” the ‘cattle plague?” Are we to 
believe that the picture of the birds falling down 
from the sky is anything more than an effect of 
the poet’s imagination? (though, by-the-bye, I 
may mention, as an amusing coincidence, that I 
am told a strange disease among the pheasants 
has appeared in my neighbourhood). I wonder 
we are not bidden to read sober history in the 
rage of the pale-faced Fury, Tisiphoné—in her 
bursting into the light of day from the cavernous 
loom of the nether world—in her driving be- 
fore her the spirits of Diseases and Terror—and 
in her rearing higher and higher her head, with 
open, ravenous mouth. In fine, are we to ex- 
pect the exactness and bareness of a nineteenth- 
century ‘‘ vet.” in a great ancient poet who 
comes to his beautiful work with a mind steeped 
in the myths and the fancies of ages immemorial ? 
Are we to look for the same treatment of such a 
subject from Virgil that we do, naturally enough, 
from Professor Gamgee?—I remain, Sir, your 
obedient servant, Aw Oxrorp M.A. 
September 6. 





THE WORD “ RELIABLE.” 
To the Editor of Tur READER. 


Sir,—I have only just observed your corre- 
spondent ‘‘¥.’s” challenge to me to prove the 
charge which I make against the word reliable. 

Without aspiring to the character or tempera- 
ment of a bull, or, at all events, not seeing a red 
rag in every word of which the original title- 
deed may be doubtful, acquiescing in such an 
established usage as it is Inials hopeless that I 
or anyone else can now Sees to change, I yet 
hold it matter of conscience to watch over the 
well of English, and both by precept and example 
protest against words which are not according to 
analogy, nor established by such a prescription 
as it would be idle to contend against, nor so 
peculiarly charged with meaning that we cannot 
dispense with them. 

am not, therefore, moved by your corre- 
spondent’s instances. I accept humiliating and 
civilization, and feel that unaccountable is too well 
established to be quarrelled with now-a-days. 
At the same time, its case is by no means origi- 
nally so bad as that of reliable. The verb account, 
in one at least of its earlier meanings, is a tran- 
sitive one, and as such would naturally give birth 
to an adjective accountable, not in need of any 
accompanying preposition. Such adjective, in 
its negative form, might thus come to be used in 
connexion with a secondary non-transitive sense 
of the verb, demanding a preposition. This is 
not right, but it cannot now be helped. The 
growth of a language, like that of a kingdom or 
of institutions, is marked by wrong things, which 
cannot be challenged after a certain time; but it 
does not follow that similar wrong things are to 
be done without censure. 

As to unsearchable, there is no case against it. 
The verb to search is, properly, a transitive one. 
Has ‘‘ F.” forgotten the words ‘‘Search the Scrip- 
tures ?” 

The caseagainst reliable isas follows: Itis formed 
ungrammatically. It is quite modern, appearing 
first, I think, in the newspapers about mine years 
ago,* during the Crimean War. I am aware of 
no good writer but Mr. Lowndes having used it; 
and, finally, it is quite unnecessary. Your corre- 
spondent gives us the word trustworthy, which 
answers every purpese that can be served by 
reliable, and 1s so good a word as to want no 
complement that I can see. 

Will your correspondent’s ear and English 
associations not only reconcile him to reliable, 
but — him to accept the family which the 
word may and probably will beget—znreliable, 
unreliability ; together with the couples defective 
reliability, slight unreliability, and such lke ?— 
Your obedient servant, F. G—v. 





* Since writing the above, I find reliable, reliableness, 
and reliability in ‘* Webster's Dictionary of the English 
Language,” Ed. 1856. Whether they oceur in earlier edi- 
tions of that work I know not. They are justified by no 
authorities. 


















































3 ARE. THE “ PASTON. LETTERS” AUTHENTIC? 
To the Editor of THe Reaper. 


_Sir,—The question  gmen=% by Mr. Her- 
“4 eri in the number of the Fort- 
| Review has made no small stir among 
opoles and lovers of historical antiquity. It 
is @ question well worth sifting, and there can 
be little doubt that champions of Sir John Fenn 
will arise to combat the position taken by the 
assailant. Admitting the cogency of his main 
I think the to silence doubt 
bn two ts put f in the paper. Mr. 
ivale doubts the genuineness of the ‘‘ articles 
of the Earl of Warwick,” and says that the 
word “‘supporte” as it occurs in the articles, is 
very —_ modern English, but was not likely to 
have been used inthatday. Now in the ‘‘ Rolls of 
Parliament,” Vol. v., p. 433, and in the ‘‘ Acts of 
the Privy Council, edited by Sir Harris Nicolas,” 
* Vol. iv., page 132, this very. document ‘‘ Pro- 
positions submitted to the Council by the Earl 
of Warwick, the King’s tutor,” is printed ver- 
batim, and contains the word ‘‘supporte” just 
as the Paston volume has it. Sir Harris 
Nicolas refers for the original to. ‘‘ Bibl. Cotton. 
Titus E. v. f. 315, contemporary copy. The cata- 
logue of the Cottonian MSS. does not, indeed, 
give any account of. the paper, having (p. 568) 
no other description of ‘“‘Titus E. v.” than 
‘Copies of the Rolls of Parliament from Ist to 
16th of Henry VI.” 
Sir Harris Nicolas must. be added to the list of 
scholars who have believed in the Paston Letters ; 
for in. giving his references for the authenticity 
ry aa 9 oem use of these words os 
“* Another copy of these propositions is print 
in the Paston rs (Vol. ~ age 2). There are 
no variations between the two copies.” That 
looks like undoubting faith ! 


There is another authority for the use of the 
word Ae, asxom'S in the modern sense, as early 
as. 1428. a volume of Letters that has hardly 
received the attention it merits, published by 
So eS 
** Let t of Anjou, Bishop 
Beekington, and: Others,” edited by Mr. Cecil 
Monro—the following occurs in a letter 
_ from Richard Boke : “* Hit fitteth my lorde, 
_ to socour, and remedy his poure ser- 
_ vants *. (Anjou Letters, p. 43). The same word 
} @s a noun at 108 of the same volume, 
nya letter from the Queen to the Duke of Exeter, 
~ and the iple ‘‘sw ing” occurs at pages 

1l5.and 152. other words, case and place, 


are branded with suspicion, as being too modern 
in:their lication for writings of the fifteenth 


century. I find in a letter of the King to Bishop 

i (Anjou Letters, p..58) the phrase, 
“*yf. thie. cas shulde happen.” At page 67 there 
are ‘“‘in semblable caas,” and ‘‘in suche cas ;” 
at 127 ‘‘as the cas requireth,” and at page 
149. *‘in» cas» that. ye may not attende.” The 
fi ing are, I confess, unexpected trouvailles : 
fe and Lord Moleyns visited my lady 
wife at your place” (p. 80), and ‘‘I rode 
Tawnton unto his:place” (p. 82). Some of 


our colloq 


: ity of several of the persons men- 
tioned. in Paston Collection. Such are 
Wydvile, Lowis John, and others. If the 
reader will turn, also, to the ‘‘ Acta Cancellaria,”’ 
by the same editor in 1847, he will find 
at. pp. 471—476 two documents that bear upon 
this subject. The first is the petition of Sir 
_ William Paston, Clement Paston, and Bdward 
Paston to Lord Chancellor Bromley, in 1579, re- 
questing that two ar which they present as 
of i to their family, being signed by 
with the records in the Tower signed by that 

second is the report of the officials 


befound _ er ey thesubject under 
debate. pomts to writ, appointi 

Warwick tutor to the King, and issued in 1498, 
four-years before the ‘‘ Articles” given by Fenn. 
This writ, or Mandatory Letter, is addressed to 
the in the name of the King, then 
six. years. old ; and it is rather odd to read 


in. these words: ‘The said. Earl 
authority and power to chastise 


& . 4 
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now bro in doubt are nothing else than 
Warwick’s request, in 1432, for increased autho- 
rity over the King, and a more solemn indemnity 


and protection from the Privy Council, for 
laying. hands on his lawful sovereign. 

os some of your readers will like to be re- 
minded that this l of Warwick was Richard 
Beauchamp, who died at Rouen in 1439, and not 
Richard Nevil, who fi afew years later in 
English history as the King-maker.—Y ours, 


R. H. 
September 13, 1865. 








DIDACTIC POETRY.* 


LL our readers are familiar with Ma- 
caulay’s famous comparison of Cow- 

per and Alfieri. But as far as regards 
their lives, and the circumstances under 
which they composed their poems, a much 
closer one might have been discovered 
between Cowper and Lucretius.. The story 
of his madness has been doubted by the 
able editor of the latter, Mr. Munro, “It 
would be strange,” says. Professor Sellar, 
speaking of the “De Rerum Natura,” “if so 
remarkable a. poem had been written in 
the lucid intervals. of insanity!” Yet 
this was the case with poems quite as 
didactic and as long sustained, with ‘Table- 
talk,” “ Truth,” &e., “The Task,” and, if 
we may call it a poem, the translation of 
Homer. The first and most frightful form 
of his calamity overwhelmed Cowper be- 
fore he had pennéd aline. His life was 
passed in alternate intervals of madness 
and lucidity. His recoveries: were slow, 
but his relapses wonderfully sudden. Yet 
the poetic power seems never to have been 
injured, and flashed out only the last mo- 
ment before it became too clear that no 
kindness, occupation, or amusement could 
alleviate the deadly self-torturing gloom 
which settled heavily upon his latest 
years. Lucretius died by his own hand, 


and it was not Cowper’s own fault that he | 


did not also succeed in completing his self: 
destruction, The cause of disease was in 
both cases very much the same ; for if the 
Roman, with the superstition of his age 
and country, lost the full use of his mind 
from the effects of a love-potion, it was the 
loss. of his mistress, acting in conjunction 
with other similar misfortunes, which over- 
balanced the delicately-set brain and nerves 
of Cowper. If we knew more of the life 
of Lucretius, there is every reason to sup- 

many more points of resemblance 
would be made out. Both were deeply 
impressed with the nothingness of human 
life, and with the unpitying power of na- 
ture or of destiny. Both must have been 
fond of solitude. Both were poor ; and if 
Mr. Munro be correct in his ingenious 
idea, that when Cicero is said “to have 
patronized the efforts of poets,” Lucretius 
is especially understood, both—and both 
were poor gentlemen—must have received 
assistance from great and self-made lawyers 
and statesmen. The style of both may 
fairly be described by the same epithets as 
“most elegant, most pure, most weighty, 
and most ornate.” Neither have ever been, 
or are ever likely to be, popular poets ; and 
yet both have furnished far more than 
a proportionate number of favourite quota- 
tions; ard if Virgil, Horace, and Ovid 
carefully studied, and have carefully imi- 
tated Lucretius, there are few genuine 
readers of poetry who do not know what 
obligations Cowper has conferred upon 
Wordsworth and upon Byron. In many cir- 








* The Poetical Works of William Cowper... By 
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cumstances: of his life Cowper was a,curious: 
coun to his great contemporary: 
Goethe. Like him, he very early eneum- 
bered. himself with a. youthful protégé,, 
whom he had considerable difficulty: in 
disposing of. Like him, also, he was, 
though we may believe in a much more in- 
nocent. way, perplexed with female friend- 
ships. And it is. remarkable that like 
Goethe he found a Friderica: in his: 
Theodora, whom his friends would not. 
allow him to marry, and who remained 
through life without any other attach- 
ment. The precise relationship- which 
subsisted till the death of the lady between 
Cowper and Mrs. Unwin is almost im- 
possible to understand. There was no 
reason, as far as the world could judge,, 
why they should not have married ; and 
Mrs. Unwin could exhibit natural jealousy 
enough when Lady Austin tried to 


‘inveigle her companion into a. decla- 


ration. There was disparity, certainly, 
in point of age, and that on the wrong 
side, for Cowper was but thirty-six and 
Mrs. Unwin was forty-three when. she: 
settled down with him at Olney in the 


‘same house, after the death of her hus- 


band. Accustomed, as the mistress of a 
household comprising several young men,, 


| to the position of a matron exereising 


| 


control and superintendence, she appears 
not to have seen anything peculiar in their 
respective positions. But after forming 
by. themselves for six years but one house- 
hold, after being accustomed to have a 
common purse, and scarcely ever to be 
apart, it was inevitable that their attach- 
ment should become of a more tender 


kind. But then his malady revived with-- 


out any apparent cause, and’ for six years: 
more the miseries suffered by the patient 
must have been incaleulable. He walked, 
more literally than any other man ever did, 
“in the valley of the shadow of death ;” for 


_he was mentally agonized by doubts, fears, 


_ and terrors, which deprived him alike. of° 





peace on earth and hope of heaven. 
Whether his discrder was owing to religion, 
or, as all would in that case call it, an in- 
dulgence in superstition, seems doubtful ; 
nor could such a question be decided with- 
out a much greater knowledge of the 
details of his dual life, as he called ity, 
than we possess, and. which it would. be- 
vain to expect from any other source 
than the letters of Lady Hesketh to 
Theodora, which have mysteriously dis- 
appeared. But there is no doubt that re- 
ligion formed his greatest solace in afflic- 
tion; and it is, perhaps, unfortunate that 


Cowper never entered the communion: of” 


Rome, in the authority of which he would 
have found relief from many of his doubts, 
and which would have made good use of 
his monkish habits and his passion for 
performing many of the duties, without 
incurring the more serious obligations, of 
the priesthood. 

If the pair had any serious thought. of 
marriage before this epoch in Cowper’s life, 
it must have been thereupon abandoned for 
ever. Mrs. Unwin was again in her na- 
tural position of matron and nurse, and 
her principal attention on his recovery was 
oceupied in devising means, though, as we 
are aware, with but partial success, to ward 
off the pitiless and, indeed, invincible 
enemy. Those who consider religion and 

to be only the outward manifesta- 
tions of some mysterious disease will 


always point to Cowper in illustration. 
And yet these two powers seem to have 


aa 
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| combated for the: possession: of his- mind 
_ rather than:to have united in overthrowing 
its Poetry.seems with him to have had 
rather a curative. influence.. To rule over 
the poetic. faculty, to observe its ebbs and 
flows, to:make it» subservient: to any fixed 
purpose, he never attained. But he knew 
how to employ it as a medicine, and, by 
satirizing.others, to feel conscious that. he 
was not quite the preeminent wretch or 
the unpardonable sinner his superstition 
would sometimes have persuaded him. It 
is: justly observed by Mr. Bruce, that the 
biography of Cowper is cumulative. And 
there are many letters in existence which, 
he tells us, throw great light on the way 
by which the mind. of Cowper gradually 
from, healthy activity to morbid 
delusion.. These cannot be published too 
soon. The psychology of a creative in- 
tellect gives nearer glimpses than anything 
else can do into the manufacture of thought. 
We should like to catch the echo of the 
voice which calls the poet, and which none 
but he can hear. We should like to trace 
the wavings of the hand which beckons 
him away to the kingdoms of imagination, 
and which can be seen by none but him. 
We suspect the attachment to a person 
so»much older than himself had much to 
do-with it. At a certain period of life, if 
affection is felt for those only who are 
already on the path of decay, the effect 
must naturally be very depressing, 
Cowper's earlier disposition to take up 
youthful protégés seems never to have 
returned to him. Perhaps it was crushed 
by, the rude but necessary action. of his 
' friends. They threatened, nor can we 
blame them, to withdraw the pension on 
which he lived*if he continued to spend so 
large a portion in the indulgence of what 
they considered a mere weakness. But it 
was not altogether this with him. No- 
thing strengthens a weak nature so much 
as the idea of being necessary to the pro- 
tection of others.. Cowper had stumbled 
ona method by which, had his means been 
more ample, he might, perhaps, have pre- 
served the due balance of his faculties. It 
could not be expected that this view 
would ever have struck those about him. 
The matronly care of Mrs. Unwin seemed 
»the happiest accident that could have 
‘occurred. When in her turn she became 
so- infirm that her position towards Cowper 
was reversed, and he was compelled to 
assume the natural place of protector, the 
effect was decidedly beneficial to himself. 
With her death the last cause for exertion 
vanished ; and with an expiring flash of 
utter despair he at once described and 
became the “ Castaway.” 
Cowper; like many melancholy persons, 
had a deep vein of comic feeling. One 
evening. the story of “John Gilpin” was 
told him by Lady Austen. This story 
must have had’ some foundation; but 
all the researches of Mr. Bruce have 
been unable to trace it further back than 
Lady Austen’s nursery. Perhaps by 
the time the volume of correspondence 
he promises us is ready, some of our anti- 
quarian readers may assist him. He was 
kept. awake by. the recollection, and. ex- 
cited by it to convulsive laughter. It fol- 
lowed that he passed the night in turning 
the story into a ballad. There is a strong 
resemblance between the circumstances of 
this-composition and that of another, much 
, but not better known—we mean 
the ode.on St. Cecilia’s Day. The writing. 
of ballads. was. fortunately not made a 
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practice by Cowper. As a means of in- 
ducing a reaction from his melancholy, 
“John Gilpin” served the well 
enough. But the mere fact of nights 
“ spent in convulsive laughter ” would soon 
have produced the opposite spectacle of 
days passed in unutterable woe. Fortu- 
nately, Lady Austen saw the dangers of 
attempting too violent a cure. She ap- 
pears to have been the first to understand 
that the proper remedy for Cowper's mind 
was patient, calm, and, to some extent, com- 
pulsory occupation. She laid her sweet 
commands upon him, and the result was 
the accomplishment of his “ Task.” 

“The Task” is, beyond everything else, 
a thoroughly English poem. The scenery, 
the sentiments, the allusions, the theology, 
are all thoroughly national. Even our 
then recent triumphs in India are referred 
to with anything but approbation. And 
France only acts as a foil, or introduces a 
prophecy of. the fall of the Bastile, which 
the poet lived to see fulfilled while still in 
the possession of his faculties. lt will 
bear to some extent a comparison with 
the great epic of England. For though 





‘it has scarce any plan, and no unity of 


purpose, even Paradise Lost fails to interest 
after the great catastrophe has been de- 
scribed. Its domestic scenes, though 
different in character, are quite equal to 
those of Milton: and if it wants the 
splendid debates of the lost spirits, and 
the agonies of their leader, it is not de- 
formed by the incomprehensible jargon of 
Puritanical theology, or the bad taste of 
the battle scenes between the creature and 
the Creator. Perhaps the most character- 
istic contrast is displayed in Cowper's 
great disliké to everything that is classical. 
It seems difficult to account for this feel- 
ing. ‘“ Westminster was, on the whole, 
a pleasant place to him. He was on good 
terms both with masters and fellow-pupils. 
Vinney Bourne, the usher of Cowper's 
form, was popular not only with Cowper, 
but throughout the school. Nor is there 
any reason to suppose that Cowper’s merit 
and scholarship were not adequately ac- 
knowledged by the heads of the school.” 
Compare this with Shelley’s early misfor- 
tunes, and with Byron, who made: no 
pretence whatever to what is called scho- 
larship. In “The Task,” the de- 
testation for pagan associations is al- 
most. ludicrous. But the horror of all 
the efforts of science is greater still. 
Geology, just rising into notice, was par- 
ticularly obnoxious to Cowper. And yet, 
though written nearly one hundred years 
ago, how many still echo the lines :— 
Some drill and bore 
The solid earth, and from the strata there 
Extract a register, by which we learn 


That He who made it, and revealed its date 
To Moses, was mistaken in its age. 


We recommend “The Task” as a per- 
fect. arsenal of epigrammatic mottoes to 
those who wish to put in their protest 
against scientific thought. For example :— 

God never meant that man should scale the 


heavens 
By strides of human wisdom ; 


And— 
In vain th sh inquiry to the birth 
And’ apring-time of the ‘wealt’s ask, Whence 
Why formed at all? And wherefore as he is? 
But Cowper is the last of our greater 
poets who was content, if indeed he really 
was content, with the popular theology. 
The sympathies-of those who succeeded 
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have either been with that tone of thought. 


which dislikes associating itself with, any 
dogmas at all, or they- have felt that. 
schemes of theology are but transitory; 
and that so far from a poet who is deeply 
imbued with them writing. for all time, he 
is more than any other enthusiast. guilty of 
sacrificing everything to the present. The 
character of religious poetry is proverbial. 
We regret the loss of the of Em- 
pedocles and others, but not on account of 
their merit. Milton thought he was: 
choosing a subject which, by its very na- 
ture, must endure as. long as the world. 
But modern science has: repudiated. his. 
Adam as the universal ancestor; Russian 
baths have rendered his torments of passing” 
from burning heat to icy cold simply ludi- 
crous. The Trinitarian controversy has. 
died out. The art of eloquence has given 
place to the practice of business. We look 
upon the fallen angels as idle boasters, and. 
have but small sympathy with never-ending: 
struggles, if they must always terminate 
unsuccessfully. Few study the characters 
of Milton’s diabolical parliament. Those 
who do, will, we are convinced, prefer Belial 
to Satan, and wonder how he could have: 
been deluded so as to deprive heaven of his 
fair presence. They will hope he may make 
hell comfortable, and console his leader 
when hereturns fromhis bootless enterprize. 
Milton had seen rebellion triumphant: 
He knew what it was to sit in the inner 
councils of a successful subject. He had 
helped to scale what were once looked 
upon as the inaccessible battlements. of an 
earthly Olympus. He had forged new 
engines of popular rights against an ancient 
hierarchy. Hence he is at home in the 


Satanic army. And hence, without. any — oe 


consciousness on his part—for here 
theology intervened—the triumph of 


Messiah becomes in his hands a description a 


of mere brute and irresistible force. The 
active interest of his life and his poem 
both terminate with the restoration of a 
lawful King. 

Theology can no more be made the 
staple of a modern poem than the Pagan 
pantheon. For supernatural machinery 
poets must depend upon dim allusions to 
an overruling Power, or the inexorable 
laws of nature. He who aspires to be a 
moral teacher can only sueceed by showing 
men exactly what they are, and leaving 
them to draw their own conclusions. We 
do not want to be entrapped into Arianism, _ 
Calvinism, or Freethinking. Imagination * 
is one thing and reason another: and 
though poets have more than ordinary 
licence, they cannot hope to command 
their age until they have learnt to obey it. 








MISCELLANEA. 


Mr. Epwarp G. F.ieut, of Bridport, a 
to us to establish his right to the au of 
‘*The true Legend of St. Dunstan and the Devil; . 
showing how the Horse Shoe came to be a charm 
against Witcheraft,” a ballad published some 
years ago. It a that the writer of the 
article on ‘‘ Holi 





THE authorities of the Foreign-office have 
printed a handsome and useful 
printed books in the library there. 
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er, and an alphabetical order of the 
titles under the names of the authors is the most 
convenient. In the library of a public office, 
where affairs are transacted with great delibera- 
tion, and the most important matter is to be 
certain that your books are safe in their places, 
it is perhaps best to register the books as they 
stand on the shelves under the four simple heads 
of folios, quartos, octavos, and duodecimos. Of 
course, such a catalogue by itself would be 
nearly useless to every one but to the librarian 
(whose poo + it would be), — cost of 

inting wou thrown away. So great a 
cack is obviated by a copious index of 
countries and subjects, nearly 300 pages long, 
followed by an index of names that covers 
twenty-five pages of three columns each. Thus 
reference is readily made to an author or toa 
subject with very little trouble. It is difficult 
to see the principle that has ruled in making out 
the lists that appear under certain headings. 
Under ‘‘ Europe,” for instance, stand three 
pages of titles which are neither in alphabetical 
order of subjects or of names of authors, nor in 
strict chronological order. A subdivision into 
the topics treated of would have rendered this 
rtion of the work more intelligible and useful. 
e heading ‘‘ Great Britain ” proves this, sub- 
divided as it is into many subjects alphabetically 
arranged. We do not know how the Foreign- 
office obtains books for its library, whether ws 
purchase or by gift, and therefore only hint 
surprise at omissions revealed in a very cursory 
glance at the catalogue. Mr. Carlyle’s ‘‘ History 
of the French Revolution” may have been 
omitted because the writer denounces diplomacy 
so often and so fiercely, but no such reason 
exists for the exclusion of the sober, useful 
History of England under George III. by Mr. 
Massey. The Cromwell Correspondence and 
Mr. Froude’s History are both mentioned in 
the catalogue without the last volume. It is, 
however, a well-compiled list of a considerable 
collection of books, giving about 7,000 separate 
titles, which, at the rate of four volumes a set, 
will make a large library of 28,000 volumes. 


In the old churchyard at Highgate, which 
_ stands in the centre of the village, at present all 
~ is confusion, for a new church is to be built, and 

the dead are being moved to make room for the 
ess operations. Among the dead in that 
ound Were buried Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
id his nephew, Henry Nelson Coleridge, whose 
remains lie just opposite the iron gate which 
faces the road. It is to be hoped that the spot 
to which the bones of those memorable men may 
be removed will be marked and known. Few 
ever had such claims on the respect and 
affection of the clergy as Coleridge. 


No one can pretend to understand in their full 
bearings the rise, progress, decline, and fall of 
the Confederate States of North America without 
a careful study of President Lincoln’s speeches 
and State papers. These have just been most 
admirably edited by Mr. Henry J. Raymond, 
and published at New York, under the title of 
**The Life, Public Services, and State Papers of 
Abraham Lincoln, Sixteenth President of the 
United States.” 

THE celebrated pianist Liszt, now an Abbé, 
has returned to Buda from an excursion to 
Szegszard, and will shortly go to France, vid 
Venice. He is said to be composing a new 
oratorio, entitled ‘‘St. Etienne,” for the corona- 
tion of the Emperor of Austria as King of Hun- 


gary 
M. AvoreEr’s new novel will be published at 
Paris early in November. 


Tue Prince of Wales has given two scholar- 
ships, to be competed for at the Royal School of 
Mines, Jermyn Street, and several others have 
also been established. 


Ar Kettering, in Northamptonshire, the heat, 
as registered by one of Negretti and Zambra’s 
thermometers in the shade, was, on Wednesday, 
the 6th instant, 80°; on Thursday, the 7th, 81° ; 
and on Friday, the 8th, 85°. According to 
‘Lowe's tests, there was an entire absence of 
ozone, the wind being variable from W.S.W. to 
8. and 8.E. 

Ir is important to mariners to note that Capt. 
Cathorn, of the ship P. M. Miller, of Nova Scotia, 
who arrived at Falmouth on the 6th inst., from 
Rangoon, while crossing the Gulf of Martaban, 



























































rock is mentioned ragged as to position in the 
_.. Admiralty chart of the Indian (eastern 
_ | sheet, from Cape Comorin to Australia), the book 


of directions not only omits it altogether, but 


sa ‘*No existing rs here”—an error 
which should be immediately corrected. 


AccorpiInG to a letter in The Times of Mon- 
day last, signed by Professor Roscoe, the story 
of the supposed decomposition of oxygen, said 
to have been made by Professor Schoenbein, 
was simply a canard sent to The Chymical News 
some few weeks ago by some wag. Professor 
Schoenbein, at the recent meeting of Swiss scien- 
tific men, at Geneva, expressed himself much 
amused at the credulity of our countrymen in 
believing a story for which there is not the 
slightest foundation. Antozone, therefore, has 
no existence. 


In the latest number of The Archeologia, 
Vol. 39, Part [I., there is, among other papers 
of value, a letter from the late Mr. Corner, 
explanatory of four curious and brilliant illumi- 
nations on vellum, of which excellent coloured 
facsimiles are given, representing the four Courts 
of Law in the time of Henry VI. The judges, 
the officers, the serjeants-at-law, the barristers, 
are all there, drawn and painted with the force 


ing from nature. The Court of Chancery, the 
King’s Bench, the Common Pleas,,and the Ex- 
chequer, are represented with appropriate dif- 
ferences. In the picture of the Court of King’s 
Bench, the prisoners introduced express the 
varied wretchedness, and the tipstaves the un- 
varied stolidity, of prisoners and policemen in the 
present day. As illustrations of legal costume 
in bygone times they are also valuable ; and in 
a note, the antiquaries have even allowed a joke 
to creep into the record of their transactions, 
which, as few readers will look for it in the 7'he 
Archeologia, wemay be pardoned for disinterring. 
Referring to the purple robes of the serjeants, 
Serjeant Atkinson, says the note, quotes an 
epigram of the facetious Jekyll :—- 
The serjeants are a grateful race, 
Their robes and speeches show it ; 
Their purple robes do come from Tyre, 
Their arguments go to it. 

Messrs. SEELEY, JACKSON, and HALLIDAY are 
preparing for publication ‘‘Salvator Mundi; Brief 
Meditations on the Life of Christ, Selected from 

treat Divines, and Illustrated with Photographs 
from the Works of Great Masters.” ‘‘ Charity 








Hilstone,” by Mrs. Carey Brock. ‘‘A Second 
Series of Cambridge Sermons,” by the Rev. Canon 
Clayton, the new Rector of Stanhope. ‘‘ The 
Schoolmistress of Herondale ; a Tale Bearing on 
Modern Systems of Education for the Poor.” 
‘Mercy and Truth; Brief Narratives of Real 
Life,” edited by the Rev. C. Carus Wilson. 
Two new volumes of the illustrated series of 
large-type books for young children, one on 
Dogs and one on Birds. ‘‘ Mabel and Cora, or 
the Sisters of Stoneycroft Hall,” by the author 
of ‘*Among the Mountains.” ‘‘ Parish Work ; 
Hints for the Younger Clergy,” by the Rev. 
Canon Champneys; and a new edition of Mr. 
Dale’s ‘‘Clergyman’s Legal Handbook,” with 
large additions. : 

Messrs. Moxon and Co. have issued a pro- 
spectus of ‘‘A Biography of William Henry 
Hunt,” by F. G. Stephens, illustrated by chromo- 
lithographs and woodcuts from the artist’s 
works. One object of the work (which is to 
appear at Christmas) is ‘‘ to correct the common 
mistake of associating Hunt’s name only with 
paintings of still life. The variety of his works 
is only less extraordinary than their beauty.” 
A list of Hunt’s works, as nearly perfect as pos- 
sible, is promised, and assistance in making it is 
requested. We may therefore excusably publish 
the following anecdote :—A few months ago, an 
acquaintance staying at Hastings entered one of 
the fishermen’s cottages on the eastern region of 
the beach. Hanging in the cages ey room of 
the dwelling was the portrait of a child that at- 
tracted notice. It was a painting of Hunt's, 
given to the parents in return for the services of 
the child in carrying his paint-box, &c., about 
the beach. Slight enough it is, no doubt, but if 
Mr. Stephens has not heard of it, he will be glad 
to make even this small addition to his list of 
the worthy artist’s works. The little child died, 
and the parents, unconscious of the artist’s fame, 
attach a priceless value to the memento. 


Tue Morgenblatt fiir gebildete Leser, No. 36, 
continues ‘‘The Great Schools of England ;”—the 
Magazin fiir die Literatur des Auslandes, No. 36, 
an essay upon recent English literature ; ‘‘ Hegel’s 
Philosophy,” ‘‘ Mill on Hamilton,” ‘‘ Grote’s 
Plato,” &c. &c. ;—the Zuropa, No, 37, ‘“Nachklan 
Germanischer Mythe bei Shakespeare ;”—the 
Gartenlaube, No. 36, ‘‘ Die Judengasse in Frank- 
furt und die Familie Rothschild ;’—the Serapeum, 
No. 13, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Americana Vetustissima ;” 
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printed between the years 1492—1551;” also an 


unpublished autograph letter of Rabelais; ”—and 
the Ausland, No. 35, ‘* Stonehenge and Abury;”— 


and ‘‘ Reise von Montevideo nach Matto Grosso.” 


AccorDING to M. Blaze de Bury, in the Révue 
des Deux Mondes, the chief situation in Meyer- 
beer’s ‘‘ L’Africaine ” is to be found in ‘‘ The Law 
of Java,”*a drama written some forty years ago 
by George Colman the younger, and furnished 
with an overture and incidental music by Bishop. 
M. de Bury told the plot of ‘‘The Law of Java” 
to Meyerbeer, who expressed his surprise at the 
existence of the piece, and added: ‘* But don’t 
imagine that to be the subject of ‘ L’Africaine.’ ” 
He at the same time asked M. Blaze de Bury to 
show him ‘‘ The Law of Java,” and, asif in a fit of 
abstraction, locked itupina drawer. Some time 
afterwards he said: ‘‘ You make a mistake about 
‘ L’ Africaine ;’ but don’t tell any one even what 
you suppose the subject to be, and keep your 
English play to yourself.” ‘‘ Keep it to myself!” 
exclaimed M. de Bury. ‘‘ It is all very well to 
say that, but you took it from me and locked it 
up.” M. de Bury was now more than ever con- 
vinced that he had madea great discovery, says The 
Pall Mall Gazette. But there is really very little 
more resemblance between ‘‘ The Law of Java” 
and ‘‘ L’Africaine” than between Monmouth 
and Macedon. There is a upas tree in Colman’s 
play, and there is a manchenilla in Meyerbeer’s 
opera, but in Colman’s play the upas tree is not 
seen, and no heroine dies beneath it ; whereas 
in Meyerbeer’s opera the death of the heroine 
beneath the manchenilla takes place in the 
middle of the stage, and is the great ‘‘ situation” 
in the piece. From George Colman’s preface to 
‘The Law of Java” we learn that Forsch, a 
Dutch surgeon, published, about the year 1774, 
an account of the upas tree, and of the manger 
in which criminals in Java were sent to it fér 
the purpose of obtaining its poison; ‘‘ an ac- 
count,” says Coleman, ‘‘ intended to pass for 
matter of fact, and which is now exploded as a 
fiction.” It was Férsch’s narrative, however, 
which suggested the drama of ‘‘The Law of 
Java,” = either Firsch’s narrative or the 
drama founded upon it may have suggested the 
libretto of ‘* L’ Africaine.” 


Ernest Rossi, the distinguished Floren- 
tine actor, is about to perform in Paris. He 
will then, it is understood, come to London, and 

lay in Italian versions of some of the tragedies of 
Ruukesoeere, 

Tue State apartments of Windsor Castle are 
again thrown open to the public during Her 
Majesty’s residence in Scotland. 


Str F. Leopotp M‘CuinTock, the Arctic voy- 
ager, succeeds the late Commodore Peter Cra- 
croft as Commodore of the Second Class at 
Jamaica. 

Tue hideous practice of ‘‘waking” is still 
carried on in London by the Irish. We know 
a recent instance where the body of a man, 
who had died of drink, was kept for a week. 
He was stretched out on a board, with the face 
exposed, and a tallow candle on each side of 
him. The friends of the family were flocking 
into the room, about twelve feet square, to the 
number of ten at once, during the whole time, 
night and day. Many much worse instances 
might be found. When will the local authorities 
ado ogy Continental system, and enforce speedy 
burial ? 








THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 


Ww" have received from the Royal Swedish 
Academy of Sciences a Map of Spitz- 
bergen, with explanatory remarks in illustration 
(by N. Duner and A. E. Nordenskivld). This 
beautiful map is the result of the two last expe- 
ditions undertaken to explore that group of 
islands. It is based upon astronomical observa- 
tions, made at about eighty different places on 
the shores of Spitzbergen, with prism-circles by 
Pistor and Martins, mercury horizons and good 
chronometers by Frodsham and Kessels. Thé 
observations were calculated by Professors D. 
G. Lin en and Duner. The latitude and 
longitude of seventy-nine different points are 
given—the longitude of Sabine’s Observatory, de- 
termined as 11° 40’ 30", being taken as the start- 
ing point of the longitudes. The value of such a 
map is at once ampere. All the highest moun- 
tains were ascended during the expedition, and 
the height of twenty-eight <8 1s given ; the 
highest a Lindstréms Mount of 3,300 Eng- 
ish feet. e permanent snow-line commences 
at about 1,500 feet. The whole interior country 
forms an even ice plateau, here and there inter- 
rupted by rocks. There are many harbours, 
and on this map the places are marked where 
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| the explorers anchored, or saw other vessels at 
anchor. A detailed account is given of these 
** Spitzbergen harbours.” Large masses of drift 
wood and plenty of coal render Spitzbergen 
more habitable than it would otherwise be. 
Fish, fowl, and reindeer are to be met with in 
great numbers. We quote the last passage of the 
memoir entire, as bearing upon one of the most 
interesting questions of the day. ‘‘ During the 
‘* last years the idea has been vindicated, that 
**the Polar basin is composed of an open sea, 
**only here and there covered with drift ice. 
**The learned geographer, Dr. Petermann, has 
“* even asserted that it would be as easy to sail 
** from Amsterdam Island (79° 47’) to the Pole, 
‘*as from Tromsé to Amsterdam Island. This 
‘‘ view is in itself so contrary to all experi- 
**ence that it scarcely merits refutation, but 
‘*as different prominent English Arctic navi- 
*‘ gators seem inclined to adopt the same 
*‘view, in spite of the experience gained 
‘by their own numerous Arctic expedi- 
** tions, we will here give some of the most im- 
** portant reasons against this supposition. All 
** who for a longer period have navigated the 
‘*northern seas, whalers and Spitzbergen hunters, 
**have come to the conclusion that the Polar 
** basin is so completely filled with ice that one 
“cannot advance with vessels, and all the at- 
*“*tempts that have been made to proceed to- 
‘‘wards the north have been quite without 
“success. Passing by older voyages, Torell and 
** Nordenskiéld ascended, during the expedition 
‘**in 1861, on the 23rd of July, a high top on 
** Nordeast Land, Snitoppen (80° 23’ ns with- 
** out being able, from that height to see trace of 
** open water to the north of the Seven Islands, 
**A few days later, when the ice between 
** Northeast Land and the Seven Islands was 
** separated a little, they could push forward as 
*‘far as to Parry’s Island, though they, even 
** from the highest tops on these islands (1,900 
** feet, 80° 40’ L.) could see nothing but ice 
‘northwards. From the top of White Moun- 
*‘tain, at the bottom of Wijde Jans Water 
** (3,000 feet), we could on the 22nd of August, 
** 1864, not see anything but ice between Giles 
**Land and Spitzbergen. Some vessels, that had 
*‘ the same year attempted to sail round North- 
** east Land, were shut up by ice, and had to be 
‘** abandoned by their crews. Before leaving the 
** ships, an attempt was made to sail north, in 
*‘order to return this way to Amsterdam 
**Tsland, but they were soon met by impene- 
**trable fields of ice. Notwithstanding a high 
** prize has been offered for the reaching of high 
** degrees of latitude, none of the whalers, who 
**else sail boldly wherever the hope of gain 
*‘allures them, have considered it possible to 
**win this prize. They would certainly not 
** have neglected to make an attempt, had it 
** been possible, as Dr. Petermann asserts, to 
** sail to the Pole in three or four weeks. We 
** have had opportunities of speaking to most of 
“the masters of vessels sailing to Spitzbergen. 
** They make their richest booty during autumn, 
“‘ and stay, if possible, at Spitzbergen till Sep- 
**tember or the beginning of October. At this 
“time they are accustomed to visit Moffen 
** (80° L.), in order to kill walrus on land. They 
*‘ testify unanimously that, although the packed 
‘ice at that time of the year sometimes moves 
‘**from the coasts of Spitzbergen, yet that the 
*‘ ice-blink, that appears in the north, and the 
** rapidity with which the ice at northerly winds 
** comes down, evidently proves that the distance 
** between the southern border of the ice and the 
**north coast of Spitzbergen cannot even then 
‘*be very great. The northern ice-fields are, 
** even in autumn, quite close. All experience 
‘* hitherto acquired seems thus to prove that the 
** Polar basin, when not covered with compact, 
** unbroken ice, is filled with closely-packed, un- 
** navigable drift-ice, in which, during certain 
** very favourable years, some larger apertures 
**may be formed, which apertures, however, do 
**not extend very far to the north. Older 
** narratives, by Dutch whalers, who are said to 
** have reached 86° or 87°, nay, even 894°, must 
** therefore be received with the greatest diffi- 
** dence, if not looked upon as pure fictions, and 
**the prospect of being able to advance with 
** vessels from Spitzbergen to the Pole is, no 
**doubt, extremely slight. Jt would be par- 
** ticularly unwise to choose the spring for such an 
*‘ attempt, and the passage east of Spitzbergen. 
** At that time and by that passage it would be 
** difficult, if not impossible, to reach even 78° of 
** latitude. Jy hates, on the west side, e can 
‘*every yeardepend upon reaching the 80th de 
** of latitude, and in Ereesahe ee it might be 
** possible, in September or O r, to saileven a 
** couple of degrees higher.” 











SCIENCE, 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION 
MEETING. 
Birmingham, Wednesday Night. 
ITH that change of opinion which (as 
remarked by Professor Rolleston last 
night to the Red Lions) has rendered the 
writing down of such institutions as the 
British Association and Lord Palmerston 
impossible, has passed away the necessity on 
our part of giving any detailed account of 
the general doings here during the past week. 
We hope, in the sectional proceedings and 
reports, to give an idea of the important 
scientific work ; but, if we were to attempt as 
much for the soirées, excursions, and ré- 
unions of one band and another, our task 
would only be accomplished by the utter 
exhaustion of our space and our readers’ 
patience. Nevertheless, we cannot pass them 
over in silence; for, while the “‘ official ” 
gatherings have passed off admirably, there 
has also been an undercurrent of unreserved 
private inspection of all the most important 
establishments in this workshop of the world. 
This item, indeed, has proved more charac- 
teristic of the present meeting than could 
have been anticipated. The manufacture of 
pens, pins, guns, and a thousand other things ; 
the processes of glass-making ; electro-plating 
as carried on by such European men as 
Chance, Osler, and Gillott; and the Black 
Country en gros, have been inspected ; and we 
bear willing witness to the generous hospitality 
which has, in some cases, been extended to 
the visitors, in addition to the rich mental 
treat provided forthem. What has been done 
forthe town of Birmingham by individuals has 
also been done for whole districts by the 
South Staffordshire Committee, established 
pro tem. with generous intent, and who 
have sat permanently during the meeting, 
and the Severn Valley Field Club, who took 
we do not know how many excursionists in 
tow last Saturday, and feasted them right 
royally, both mentally and bodily, imitating 
therein the example set by Mr. Maw, to 
whom, as cicerone first and host afterwards, 
to say nothing of a wholesale giving up of 
the arcana of encaustic tiles, many are in- 
debted. Archzology, geology, and Coal- 
brook-dale, with its most encouraging ‘‘ Lite- 
rary and Scientific Society,” housed in a 
magnificent building provided by the iron- 
masters, and fostered by the spirit of the 
Severn Valley Field Club; Brosely, sacred 
to tiles, aye, smokers and pipes unparalleled ! 
were by turns discussed. 

The soirées, now at the Town Hall, now in 
the well-filled rooms of the Society of Artists, 
now enlivened by grandest organ peals, now 
by choicest of orchestras, have been extremely 
successful. It was more than a coincidence, 
surely, that in the very nick of time, models, 
the very concrete workings of the mind of a 
man of whom this whole town is a monu- 
ment—we speak of James Watt—should be 
discovered. The list of them is so precious 
that we print it here. Those which in- 
terested us most were the rotative motions 
invented as substitutes for the crank so 
wickedly filched from him. We may add 
that they have now been removed to South 
Kensington. Here is the list :— 


1, The Steam Cylinder and Condenser with 
which James Watt made his first experi- 
ments on Separate Condensation. 

Rotative Motion, invented by Mr. Watt asa 
substitute for the Crank. 1781. 

Rotative Motion, substitute for Crank. 1781. 

Sun and planch Rotative Motion, substitute 
for Crank. Date, 1781-1782. 

Horizontal Rotative Motion, substitute for 
Crank. 1781. 

Model of direct Pumping Engine. 

Model of single-acting Pumping Engine. 

Ore Crushing Mill. 

Model of Tilt Hammers. 

Model of Rotative Engine. 

Models of single and double trussed Engine 
Beams. 

Model of Mill for Grinding Corn. 

Original Model of Parallel Motion. 

. Portable Writing Desk and Copying Machine. 
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The number of members and associates 
at the present meeting has been 1,997, but if 
there is here a falling off in the figures as 
compared with former years, we must add that 
the number of really eminent men in all 
branches of science, and from all countries, 
who have rallied round this year’s President, 
is quite exceptional. Here is a list of the 
foreigners : Octave de Benazé, Ingénieur de 
l’Impériale Marine, France ; M. D. Conway, 
Boston, United States ; Dr. H. Rénay, Lon- 
don; J. C. R. Capello, Director of the Lisbon 
Observatory ; Professor A. Vambéry, Hun- 
gary; O. A. Le Mérch, Copenhagen; Dr. 
Van der Hoeven, Leyden ; H. von Decken, 
Bonn; Dr. Edward Grube, Breslau; Pro- 
fessor Pliicker, Bonn; M. de Kanikof ; 
Professor Riimker, of the Observatory, 
Hamburg; Dr. Gaudry, President of the 
Geological Society of France; Dr. F. 
Roemer, Professor of Geology ; Dr. J. E. de 
Vry, the Hague; Commandatore Negri, 
Florence ; Henry Kiepert, Ph.D., Professor 
of Geography, Berlin; Valedmar Schmidt, 


| Denmark ; A. Bastian, Dr. Med., Bremen ; 





en 











Herr von dem Borne, Prussia ; Adolf Gurlt, 
Ph.D., Bonn ; Professor Steenstrup, Copen- 
hagen; Goranslon, G. A., Gifle, Sweden ; 
Captain Belavenet, Superintendent of the 
Compass Observatory, Cronstadt.| 

Nottingham has been fixed upon as the 
place of meeting next year, with Mr. Grove, 
Q.C., as President—a happy choice, which 
has given general satisfaction. There are 
few men whom the British Association 
could more worthily honour as a real ad- 
vancer of science. The good people of Not- 
tingham, both town al county, are deter- 
mined to spare neither pains nor expense 
to make their meeting a successful one. 
The Nottingham local secretaries in esse— 
and let all local secretaries in posse look to it 
—have been here very busy, learning, and 
trying to improve upon the way in which 
the work has been done in Birmingham ; the 
former we hope they have done, the latter 
they cannot do. 


The sectional work has been kept up with 
much interest, and several important discus-_ 
sions have taken place ; but of these more ~ 


next week. We may, however, mention that 
the hero of the Matterhorn, Mr. Whymper, 
has described the topography of the Aiguille 
Verte, his last conquest, and the geology of 
the Matterhorn. Then, again, the Franchise 
has been discussed in Section F, ‘* apart 
from all political considerations ”—that is, it 
was to have been; and the Atlantic Cable, 
the Hozoon Cansdense, Kent’s Hole, and the 
Ascent of the Parus, may be also mentioned 
as pieces de résistance. 

The last meeting of the General Committee 
was held this morning, and the following re- 
port of the Committee of Recommendations 
was read. 


The Committee of Recommendations have re- 
ceived the two following recommendations from 
Section D :— 

1. That the title of Section D be for the future 
** Section D, Biological Science.” 

2. That Section D should comprehend the 
whole field of biological science, that the Council 
should cease to make special arrangements, and 
to nominate a president for a Physiological Sub- 
section D. That arrangements should continue 
to be made by the executive from year to year for 
a room adequate to receive any one sub-section 
which the committee of Section D may be pleased 
from time to time to form. That in nominatin 
vice-presidents to Section D, regard should be had 
to the possibility of a sub-section being formed for 
any one of the great branches of biological science, 
over which a vice-president might be called upon 
to preside. The committee have carefully con- 
sidered these propositions, and beg to report, as 
their unanimous decision, the following recom- 
mendations, to take effect at the next meeting :— 

That the title of Section D be changed to 
Biology, and that the Council be charged with 


making the requisite arrangements. 


The Committee have received the following 
recommendations from Section E :— 

That it is highly desirable to establish a 
Section or Sub-section for the discussion of the 
Science of Man; and it is moreover urged upon 
the consideration of the Committee of Recom- 
mendations to take such action in the matter as 
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will effectually prevent the limited time of this 
section pal ve in future. 

The committee have carefully considered this 

: on, and recommend as their unanimous 

ion that no separate Section or Sub-section 
be established for the Science of Man. 

The committee unanimously recommend that 
forthe word ‘‘Sub-section” in the third paragraph 
of the business of sections the word ‘‘ Depart- 
ment” be substituted. 


PROFESSOR JUKES’ LECTURE. 


The title of this lecture was ‘‘ Possibilities as 
to.the. Extent and Position of the Coalmeasures 
beneath the Red Rocks of the Midland Counties.” 
Professor Jukes, after referring to the fact that 
some thirty years ago he first heard this year’s 
President deliver lectures on. geology in the 
lecture theatre of the Old Philosophical Institu- 
tion in Cannon Street, in that town, so that he 
might claim the President as one of his in- 
structors in that science, which he had made the 
business of his life, said he wished to limit the 
subject of his lecture to the elucidation of the 
point that while there were doubtless large tracts 
of Coalmeasures, containing good beds of work- 
able coal, concealed under the red rocks of the 
Midland Counties, there were certainly some 
tracts, and possibly many, where there were no 
Coalmeasures beneath those red rocks. There 
would be nothing in this that was not familiar 

to all theoretical or soundly practical geologists, 
but he thought the point was one which was 
not sufficiently attended to. He would en- 
deavour to explain the matter in such a 
way as should render it clear to those 
even who were not geologists. He then referred 
to geological maps, sections, and diagrams illus- 
trative of the order of succession of the different 
grou men beds with which he had to deal, and 
of their relations one to the other. Each of 
these groups of beds had been formed by the de- 
position of sands, clays, and silts, in water, 
chiefly that,of the sea, limestone being formed at 
intervals by the growth of marine animals, and 
i up, the 


produce of the débris of plants, chiefly, if not 


» wholly, terrestrial. After the formation of each 


these a ag of beds an interval oc- 
ed during which not only was the deposi- 


suspended, but the previously-formed S 
disturbed by forces acting from within the 

h, such as are indi by: earthquakes, 
greatly eroded by denuding agencies acting 
from without—namely, by!the sea, and by the 
air, rain, rivers, and all other atmospheric 
i By these latter actions new surfaces 
were formed on the previously-existing rocks, 
and when they were again depressed beneath the 
sea, and fresh deposition took place upon these 
surfaces of erosion, that relation was produced 
which geologists designate as unconformability. 
This, unconiormability of one set of beds to 
another was always proof of an interval during 
which the lower set were disturbed and more or 
less destroyed.. The red rocks of which he had 
to speak were divisible into two groups, the 
uppermost of which were called New Red sand- 
stone or Triassic beds, and the lower Permian. 
The New Red sandstone formed the base of the 
Mesozoic or Secondary series ; the Permian the 
top of the Paleozoic or i series ; and this, 
with the Coalmeasures, Carboniferous Lime- 
stone, and Old Red sandstone, may be called the 
U Paizozoic, while the Silurian beds and all 
them may be called Lower Palzozoic. 

The Carboniferous Limestone was certainly 
formed in a sea which spread over the greater 
part of the British Islands, but an island or 
islands formed of the Lower Palzozoic beds then 
stretched across‘ the Midland Counties from 
Wales, through Shropshire, South Staffordshire, 
and Warwickshire, into Leicestershire, and 
perhaps still further to the east and south. In 
consequence of the existence of this land in the 
Carboniferous. Limestone Sea, little or none of 
that rock was formed in the districts named. 
heoowr trend however, this land was depressed 
the water in which the Coalmeasures 

were formed, and the uppermost beds of that 
group spread in level sheets over that land, so 
at the whole district was covered with Coal- 
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Permian beds was deposited on any other rock 
than Coalmeasures in the Midland Counties, 
though in Yorkshire and Durham it rests on the 
Millstone Grit. After the deposition of the 

Permian beds, another interval occurred, in 

which there was yet more disturbance and des- 

truction, and the Coalmeasures especially suf- 

fered so much as to be separated into the 
isolated patches Sonning Pe present coal-fields. 
The Coalmeasures which originally spread over 

the Old Red sandstone of South Wales and its 
borders connecting the Forest of Dean coal- 
field, and the South Welsh coal-field, with 
those of the Clee Hills and the Forest of Wyre, 
were then probably removed. And it was then 
that the great arch of Coalmeasures which 
spread over the Derbyshire and Yorkshire hills 
was swept away, and the lower rocks exposed, 
and a similar destruction caused of the Carboni. 
ferous rocks which formerly spread far into 
North Wales. That this destruction of the 
Carboniferous rocks took place in the interval 
between the Permian and Triassie periods is 
proved by the Triassic beds alone resting oy 
the denuded edges of the Millstone Grit and 
Carboniferous Tikssstons in South Derby- 
shire, in North Staffordshire, and in the Vale 
of Clwyd, and the borders of Denbighshire and 
Shropshire. The Triassic beds (or New Red 
sandstone) were probably spread over a still 
larger surface than that which is now covered by 
them. Upon the top of this New Red sandstone, 
as on a level floor, were laid down in succession 
the Lias, the Oolites, and the Cretaceous series 
which x apa over the south-east of England. 
These also once extended far to the north-west 
of their present limits. The old dislocations (or 
faults) which had been formed in the Carboni- 
ferous rocks during the first period of disturbance 
were again acted on at subsequent periods, and 
new cracksand fissures probably produced, causing 
great vertical dislocations in the newer beds, but 
there has not since the Triassic period been in 
the Midland Counties any great bending or 
tilting of the strata, the New Red sandstone 
seldom departing more than 10° from the 
original horizontal position in which its beds 
were deposited. e practical problem for 
solution is, under which part of the New Red 
sandstone do Coalmeasures with workable coals 
still remain? How thick is that New Red co- 
vering in those parts? Do the Permian rocks 
also occur there between the New Red and the 
Coalmeasures’? This problem is one which may 
fairly be put before Her Majesty’s Geological 
Survey, under Sir R. I. Murchison, with the ex- 
pectation that some approximation to its solution 
shall be authoritatively stated. Though not au- 
thorized to speak for the Director-General, or 
his colleagues, Mr. Jukes would for himself be 
inclined to aecept the responsibility to a certain 
extent. The Geological Survey should be able 
better than any one else to say, first, what is 
the approximate thickness of the New Red sand- 
stone at any locality ; secondly, whether Per- 
mian rocks would be likely dr not to occur below 
it at that locality, and how thick they would 
robably be ; thirdly, whether it is more or less 

Fikcel that a good thickness of Coalmeasures 
should remain undestroyed beneath those two 
groups of red rock in that locality. Mr. Jukes 
referred to diagrammatic sections, showing 
three possibilities for the Upper Palzozoic rocks 
beneath the plains of Cheshire ; the first with a 
ood thickness of Coalmeasures underneath the 

New Red sandstone, isolated patches of Permian 
only occurring here and there; thesecond in which 
the New Red sandstone and Permian remaining 
the same, the Carboniferous rocks were thrown 
into ter undulations, and the Coalmeasures 
oceasionally denuded, so that the New Red 
sandstone rested directly on Carboniferous 
Limestone ; and the third in which the New 
Red sandstone above, and, the Coalmeasures 
below, remaining the same as the first, a much 
greater thickness of Permian rock intervened 
continuously between them, causing the Coal- 
measures to lie at an additional depth of many 
hundred feet below the surface. In his opinion 
those three supposed cases were almost equally 
probable, and several combinations of them 
might possibly occur, rendering the cases still 
more complicated, and the search for coal one of 
t+ hazard and uncertainty. What was true 

or the plain of Cheshire between the coal-fields 

sof Denbighshire and North Staffordshire, was 
also true for the other areas of New Red sand- 
stone between those coal-fields and those of 
Shropshi South Staffordshire, Warwickshire, 
Leicestershire, and Nottingham. About the 
latter district, however, there were large spaces 
in which it could be i with considerable 
certainty, that the New Red sandstone had no 
322 





Coalmeasures beneath it, but reposed directly on 
Millstone Grit, Carboniferous Limestone, . or on 
one of the Lower Palzozoic s. As regards 
the thickness of the New sandstone, it 
is probable that each of the two sub-groups 
into which it is divisible attains a maximum 
thickness of 1,000 or 1,500 feet, though it is» 
doubtful whether they ever both have that 
maximum at any one locality. In sinking for 
coal anywhere in the red marl, then, it would 
be only prudent to allow 600 yards or 1,800 feet 
for the thickness of the New Red sandstone, and 
300 or 400 yards additional for possible Permian 
rocks. A possible thickness, then, of 1,000 
yards will have to be pierced before arriv- 
ing at that point at which the occurrence of 
Coalmeasures is possible. If they do occur, a 
still further depth of 300 or 400 yards may have 
to be reached before a good workable bed of coal 
be found. At the Duke of Newcastle’s pits at 
Shireoak Colliery, near Worksop, after piercing 
the Permians, they sank 1,280 feet (more than 
400 yards) before reaching a good workable coal. 
But after sinking the first 1,000 yards, it is quite 
possible in Cheshire, Staffordshire, and Warwick- 
shire that the pit would come down into Coal- 
measures containing no coal, or into some 
of the rock groups inferior to the Coal- 
measures, the latter beds having been there 
washed away by denudation before the 
covering of red rocks was deposited. If we 
look at the geological map and observe the way 
in which the Coalmeasures, once so widely 
spread, and so continuous, are now separated. 
into detached coal-fields, by areas in which lower 
rocks appear at the surface, and recollect that 
the part not covered by the red rocks may be 
only a fair representation of the general condi- 
tion of that which is covered by them, we shall 
be at once aware of the uncertainty of finding 
coal at all beneath any given district of New 
Red sandstone in the Mi land Counties. Sup- 
pose the New Red sandstone spread over Derby- 
shire and Denbighshire, as it does over Cheshire, 
it is obvious that in large parts of the former 
counties it would repose directly on Millstone 
Grit, on Carboniferous Limestone, or on Upper 
Silurian rocks. There is a possibility that it 
actually does so in large parts of Cheshire, 
smiopahire; Stafford, Worcester, and Warwick,. 
as it certainly does in South Derbyshire and the 
adjacent districts. An important element for 
the solution of the problem is the exact 
determination of the nature of the boun- 
dary faults of the Midland coal - fields. 
If these are mere lines of dislocation, all 
the coal beds in the coal-field must be found 
beneath the adjacent red rocks at some depth 
or other, and these red rocks must have spread 
over the coal-field with the same thickness 
which they have outside it. If, however, these 
lines are of the nature of old cliffs, then it is 
quite possible that the Coalmeasures, with their 
valuable contents, may have been more or less 
completely destroyed, and the red rocks merel 
taken their place. Viewed in this light, suc 
operations as those proposed by Mr. 8S. Baily, of 
alsall, and by Mr. Beckett, to drive through the 
boundary fault near Essington, and then bore, 
are very important. Lord Shrewsbury not long 
ago bored on the downthrow side of the fault, 
at the back of Brereton Church, near Rugeley, 
passing through 629 feet of New Red sandstone, 
and through 351 feet of genuine Coalmeasures 
below it, but without meeting with any bed 
of coal such as he is working at his pits 
a quarter of a mile off. Any exploration 
in near proximity to one of these boundaries, 
however, is likely to be more valuable in 
giving us information as to what we may 
expect further on than in directly profitable 
results. Numerous trials have been made of late 
years in different parts of the red rocks, which 
could only have a foolish waste of money as their 
result. rd Stamford bored 565 feet in the 
New Red sandstone of Highgate Common, near 
Enville. Another gentleman bored 390 feet into 
the same rock at Swindon; another 565 feet, 
beginning in the Red Marl at Great Chatwell, 
near Lilleshall. The late Mr. Unett sank and 
bored 664 feet into the Permians at Smeth- 
wick. A boring also was made in search 
of water to a depth of 617 feet in the 
New Red and Permian, at Goldthorn Hill; 
near Wolverhampton, and numerous other 
similar trials have made, All such experi- 
ments, if made in search of coal, are quite 
futile. Any one intending to try for be- 
neath the red rocks must be pre to sink 
boldly a thousand yards before he-has a chance 
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at-any spot that may beselected. There is then 
a chance, and only a chance, of the speculator 
finding himself in the Coalmeasures with good 
beds of workable coal still beneath him. But 
there is also a chance of finding Coalmeasures 
destitute of valuable beds, or of ‘not finding 
any Coalmeasures at all, but coming down 
into Millstone Grit, or Carboniferous Lime- 
stone, or some Lower Paleozoic rock, the 
Coalmeasures having been removed by denuda- 
tion before the red rocks were deposited. In 
such.a hazardous speculation we cannot expect 
pe individuals to engage. It must either 

undertaken by a combination of proprietors, 
such as (we learn from Mr. H. Johnson's paper 
inthe June number of the ‘‘ Transactions” of the 
Dudley 4nd Midland Geological and Scientific 
Society) is now being carried out by Mr. J. 8. 
Dawes within the limits of the South Stafford- 
shire coal-field, near Hales Owen, or it must be 
undertaken at the expense of the nation. Mr. 
Jukes declared his own opinion to be that the 
national importance of determining the extent 
and position of the coal-fields beneath the red 


rocks of the Midland Counties is so vast, that | 


the exploration must be made at the national ex- 

nse, with, of course, every fair provision for 
ats repayment by those most inenediatilly bene- 
fited by it. 


Section A.—MATHEMATICAL AND PHysIcAL 
SCIENCE. 
President—W. Spottiswoode, F.R.S. 


Vice+Presidents—W. R. Grovo, Professor Sylvester, F.R.S., 
Professor Tyndall, F.R.8., J. P. Gassiot, F.R.S8., Dr. 
Lioyd, F.R.S8., Professor Price, F.R.S., Professor Ste- 
velly, and Principal Forbes, F.R.S. 


Seoretaries—Professor H. J. 8. Smith, F.R.S., J. M. Wil- 
son, Fleeming Jenkin, F.R.S., G. 8. Mathews, and Rev. 
T. Nevillé Hutchinson. 


Committee—Sir E. Belcher, Captain J. Belavenetz, W. R. 
Birt, Admiral Gregoire Boutakov, Rev. G. Buckle, C. 

| Brooke, F.R.S., A. Claudet, F.R.S., Professor A. H. 
Curtis, H. Ellis, Rev. Charles Evans, Professor G. C. 
Foster, Professor Fuller, James Gliisher, F.R.S., F. 
Galton, F.R.8., Captain Donglas Galton, F.R.S., J. TH. 
Gladstone, F.R.S., G. Griffith, J. Hartnup, Rev. R. 
Harley, F.R.8., Professor T. A. Hirst, F.R.S., Rev. F. 
Howlett, Dr. Lee, F.R.S., J. N. Lockyer, E. T. Lowe, 
Dr. A. Matthiessen, F.R.S., Captain Noble, A. F. Osler, 
¥.R.8., Professor Pliicker, Professer Rankine, F_R.S., 
Lieut, M. Rickatcheff, Warren de la Rue, F.R.S., W. H. 
L. Russell, C. Riimker, W. Symons, G. J. Symons, C. W. 
Siemens, F.R.S., B. Stewart, F.R.S., Professor William- 
son, Sir Andrew Scott Waugh, F.R.8., Rev. T. W. Webb, 
Lord Wrottesley, F.R.S. 


The President’s address ran as follows :— 

The great range of subjects comprised in this 
section, and the multiplicity of papers submitted 
toit, have doubtless contributed to deter my pre- 
decessors in this chair from preparing addresses 
so elaborate and comprehensive as those de- 
livered to other sections. The custom, how- 
ever, of prefacing the business proper by a 
short summary of subjects which have engaged 
the attention of philosophers during the past 
year, and which may therefore be expected to 
come before us during our present sittings, ap- 
pears to be sanctioned by the wishes of our 
members, and may perhaps be followed without 
materially departing from that brevity which is 
here both customary and desirable. Foremost 
among the astronomical subjects in which we 
may hope to receive communications are the re- 
searches of Messrs. De la Rue, Stewart, and 
Loewy, in solar physics. Without attempting 
to anticipate what they may have to state, it 
may be as well to remind the section that it 
seems now to be established that solar spots are 
at a lower level than the penumbra, the facule 
at a higher ; that the photosphere is gaseous ; 
and that the behaviour of the spots, as to ap- 
pearance and disappearance, is connected with 
the position of the planets, and principally upon 
that of Venus. The objection to this view 
on the nature of sun spots which has been 
raised on the ground of the unbroken curvature 
of the sun’s limb, notwithstanding the elevation 
of the faculee and depression of the spots, has 
been answered by Sudleuer Phillips in a paper 
read before the Royal Society. That the central 
mass is of less brilliancy than the photosphere, is 
also ascertained ; but whether this arises from 
solid matter at a lower temperature, or otherwise, 
is still a question. M. Faye, in an elaborate 
memoir presented to the French Academy, sug- 
gests that it may consist of transparent, gas. 


The moon continues to be the subject of 


eareful investigation, both theoretical and obser- 
vational. M. Delauny explains that the delay 
in completing the second part of his lunar 

arises his having to carry his de- 


velopments beyond the order originally contem- 
—viz., the seventh—in some cases as far as 
eighth and ninth. -M. t states that 


the terms involving the cube of the time became 





tions. Under this head mention*must not be 
omitted of Professor Cayley’s valuable contribu- 
tions to the lunar theory. 

The Lunar Committee of this Association have 
been most actively engaged during the past year, 
and will state the results of their labours in their 


— 

he planet Mars has been the object of much 
telescopic research on the part of our Presi- 
dent, Messrs. Dawes, Lockyer, and others. 
The supposition that the redder parts of its — 
are land and the er parts sea, appears to 
verified ; recent Seenrentlans also ter the 
view that snow is visible in its polar regions. 
Comparing the latitudes of Arctic climates on 
Mars with those on the earth, it has been con- 
cluded that the temperature on the two planets 
is not very different. The solar radiation in the 
two cases is, of course, very disproportionate ; but 
the explanation of the result is to be sought in 
the action of a dense atmosphere, which, as 
Professor ‘Uyndall has shown, serves to retain 
large quantities of heat which would otherwise 
radiate off into space. 

Mr. Lassell has communicated to the Royal 
Astronomical Society an ephemeris of the satel- 
lites of Saturn, now finally reduced to four. 

The number of the minor planets continues to 
increase. M. Serret has presented to the Aca- 
demy of Paris a theory of the movement of 
Pallas, complete as regards the perturbations 
of the principal planets. He promises a second 
part, discussing the influence of the minor 
planets, in which he states that he has arrived at 
some curious and unexpected results. 

Although the subject of auroras more pro- 
perly belongs to that of terrestrial magnetism, it 
may here be mentioned that the height of these 
phenomena has been determined at from thirty-five 
to 290 miles. Meteors and falling stars, whose 
periodic visits in August and November are 
well known, have, by the labours of Alex. Her- 
schell, Quetelett, and Secchi, both been shown 
to be minute planetary bodies, differing only in 
size. When visible, they pass at a height of 
from fifty-two to seventy-three miles above 
the surface of the earth. M. Deville has 
even attempted to account for the known de- 
pression of temperature in February and May, 
and the elevation in August and November, by 
their position intercepting the heat of the sun 
during the former periods, and preventing the 
heat from the earth radiating into space during 
the latter. 

Before leaving our solarjsystem, we must notice 
the discussion which has arisen respecting an 
expedition to the Antarctic regions to reconnoitre 
for practicable stations for the observation of the 
transit of Venus in 1882, It is unnecessary to 
remind this section that upon accurate observa- 
tions of this phenomena at proper points upon 
the earth’s surface will de waa a verification or 
otherwise of M. Foucault’s correction of the 
sun’s distance due to his new measurements of 
the velocity of light. The question of the 
expedition, however, will doubtless be fully 
discussed in the geographical section. 

A celestial atlas, just published by M. Dien, 
promises to surpass all its predecessors in 
accuracy of detail. The difference of longitude 
between points on the great arc of parallel, Bonn, 
Nieuport, and Haverfordwest, has been care- 
fully observed ; also the longitude of the observa- 
tory at Glasgow. 

The usual amount of attention has been paid 
by observers and calculators to the subject of 
comets and their orbits. But besides this, M. 
Hock, in a paper presented to the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society, has argued in considerable 
detail in favour of his view that comets move in 
parabolic and hyperbolic orbits, not in ellipses ; 
that they are not isolated bodies, but consist of 
groups, fragments of bodies broken up by the 
sun or planets. 


Passing to the more remote celestial objects, 
Mr. Huggins has been continuing his observa- 
tions on, and has determined, the spectra 
of the fixed stars and nebula, of which we 
may hope to hear some further particulars. In 
the meantime, I will notice only one point, but 
that a very curious one. Lord Rosse and Pro- 
fesssor Bond find, by telescopic observations, 
that the brighter portions of the great nebule in 
Orion are apparently resoluble into stars. Mr. 
Huggins’ aitienia, on the other hand, gives a 
spectrum consisting of three bright lines only, 


- indicating a gaseous condition. An explanation 
of this apparent contradiction is perhaps to be 
found in the suggestion that the bright points 


shown by the telescope are not stars in the 
ordinary sense of the term, but condensed parts 
of the nebulous fluid. Imagination would lead 
us to suppose that we have here before us a 
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stage of cosmical process intermediate between 
nebula and stars, the formation of a sun; but 
strict science forbids us as yet to adopt this as an 
ascertained conclusion. , 

Spectrum analysis continues to receive further 
additions at the hands of the chairman of our 
Kew committee, Mr. Cassiot, who has carried — 
the question so far as to construct an apparatus* 
for determining whether the so-called fixed lines 
of the solar spectrum undergo any displacement 
through the variation of gravity, in passing from 
one latitude to another on the earth’s surface. — 

The operations at the Kew Observatory in 
terrestrial magnetism, and in the pendulum 
- haere recently erected there, will form the 
subject of a separate report. In the former 
department the observations at Stonyhurst give 
as the annual secular decrease of dip for the 
mean epoch of 1861—9, 2‘'614 ; a result not very 
different from that determined by General 
Sabine for London—viz., 2'°69. From the same 
quarter we are informed that the annual increase 
of total force is ‘0030 British units. Although 
this requires observations continued over a longer 
period, it may still be regarded as confirmatory 
of the fact that the total force is increasing. 

To Professor Tyndall’s researches in radiant 
heat allusion has been already made. From 
himself, however, we hope to receive a communi- 
cation on his more recent Bre tee gw. whereby 
he has been enabled entirely to cut off the 
luminous from the calorific rays, and to produce 
not only combustion in an absolutely dark 
focus, but also the incandescence of platinum by 
non-luminous rays. j : 

Among the experimental improvements in 
subjects kindred to this may be mentioned 
M. Marcus’ new thermo-electric battery, an 
invention likely to render this kind of battery 
far more generally serviceable than has hitherto 
been practicable. Like many other inventions, 
this has not been without some kind of anticipa- 
tion, in a suggestion by Mr. Wheatstone in 7'he 
Philosophical Magazine as long ago as 1837. _ 

Weshould also noticea suggestion by M. Carlier, 
for dispensing with the covering of the wire in 
electric coils. It is said that this has been carried 








out with such success as to produce an increase = 


rather than diminution of power. M. Richer ~ 
also suggests the use of sulphur plates instead of 
glass in electrical machines. Mr. Beale has sue: 
ceeded in forming object glasses for the mic! 


cope of much ‘higher power (50th) than here aia : | 


fore ; = I must wy omit to mention oy an 
essentia of the apparatus consists of a cap,. 
of the thinnest oositie Tia, manufactured only — 
by Mr. Chance, of this city. 

From the Committee on Electrical Resistance 
we shall doubtless receive a further report. But 
the gigantic experiment to which the whole 
subject has recently been subjected—an experi- 
ment which, notwithstanding its present inter- 
ruption, we may still call a great scientific 
success—will doubtless give an additional interest 
to anything that the members of the committee 
who accompanied the Atlantic expedition may 
have to communicate. 

Side by side with these experimental researches, 
the mathematical theories of molecular physics 
have been advanced in several directions. _Pro- 
fessor Maxwell, in this country, and M. Renard, 
in France, have each contributed a memoir on 
electro-dynamics ; and the latter has deduced his 
——— a ~ aye oy Pe tention 

ingle flui . Corun, by a happy applicati 
of ‘M. Chasles’ pone e of. homo ohio planes, 
rom 


has deduced, ac h’s theory, some 
propositions relating to crystalline reflection and 

tion. These have the remarkable property 
of being independent. of the wave ms and 


therefore my be said to rest upon a simpler 
framework of thesis. .M. Corunis i 
some apparatus for the experimental verification 
of his method. M. Boussineg aiso has 

to the Academy of Sciences a memoir on the 
theory of light, in which he has taken into 
account terms of the second degree in the dis- 
placements. It would seem that the paper con- 
tains eralizations, comprising the theories of 
sal MacCullagh, and Neumann. Lastly in 
this connexion may be mentioned the writings of 
M. Saint Venaul on the vis viva of manag? 8 
and his extension of the investigations of Narvier 
and Poucelet in the resistance of elastic bars, 
rods, &c. 

In each of the main branches of pure mathe- 
mati » and analysis, a modern 
ee a arisen. The former, ing with 

Jarnot, Dupin, Poucelet, and others, dates from 
the early part of the present century ; the latter, 
due in the first instance to Cayley, Boole, and Syl- 
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in the one case, and forms in the other, are not 
merely as isolated individuals, but as associated 
with other concomitant forms which characterize 
their various properties. — 

In pure geometry we have the principle of 
projection, whereby an Ea figure is con- 
sidered in connexion wit or any other plane 
aa lying on the same cone, in such a way 

t a theorem relating to one figure frequently 
establishes a corresponding theorem relating to 
the other. Thus many properties of conics in 
general are at once suggested, and proved by 
reference pd the oe ; ae 

Again, the theory of reciprocal polars, or 

rather the itiidigle” of duality, which enables 
us to see points and straight lines in a condi- 
tion of interdependence such that theorems 
relating to points (¢.g., positions or curves, in- 
tersections of lines, &c.) at once give rise to 
corresponding theorems relating to — 
lines (tangents, rectilinear loci, &c.). Under 
the head of modern geometrical methods fall also 
the org of pencils of rays and transversals ; 
straight lines radiating from a point, and cut- 
ting another line = t or curved. This again 
suggests the idea of relations between the 
segments of the transversal (when straight) or 
between the angles made inter se by the radi- 
ating lines. The most fruitful conception of 
this kind has been that of the anharmonic 
ratio of four points or rays. This peculiar 
ratio remains unchanged tinder such a variety 
of es Ree Se it has arisen to an almost 
i ow ent principle in geometry, and upon it 
M. Chasles may be said fo have ‘Lindel’ a 
pin reat extent, his ‘‘Geometrie Superieure ” 
and his new work on conic sections, the first 
volume of which has recently appeared. Be- 
fore quitting this part of the subject, it should 
not be omitted that a great part of these 
theories have their application to figures in 
space as well as to those in plano. 

The second volume of this work will contain 
a full exposition of his recent most important 
contribution to the theory of conics. He has 
found that the propeea of a system of conics 
satisfying vast our conditions whatever may be 
most nat y expressed in terms of two ele- 
nents or characteristics—namely, the number of 





»suchtconics which pass through any point, and 


he number which touch any line. Starting 
om this fruitful notion, he by a process 
hich may be termed geometrical substitution, 
been able to express, in a single symmetrical 
formula, the number of conics which satisfy any 
five conditions whatever. We may almost say 
that he has condensed into this formula the 
whole theory of conics. 

Again, connected with this is the principle of 
deformation—another method of considering one 
figure in relation to another, the points of the 
one being connected by a definite construction 
with those of the other. By this, and in parti- 
cular by a most happy extension of it by Pro- 
fessor Hirst, theorems and properties of curves 
of higher degrees are demonstrated through those 
of lower; ¢.g., curves of the fourth and fifth 


Pe y conics, 
assing to analysis, we have in the first place 
the analogies of the geometrical theories above 
mention To the method of projection corres- 
(in one of its interpretations at least) the 
method of linear ormation ; to that of 
deformation non-linear transformations. The 
method of transversals as well as those of an- 
harmonic ratio and geometrical involution admit 
of a concise analytical statement; but they 
cannot be called methods even in analytical 
geometry, still less in analysis proper. The 
— of duality, however, as treated by 
liicher, may claim an analytical with as good 
a right as a geometrical basis. 

Before quitting this part of the subject, 
mention should be made of two important and 
original contributions to analytical geometry in 
— One, by Professor Cayley, is directed to 

representation of curves in space (by 
means of cones having variable vertices), 
a method free from the extraneous branches 
sometimes introduced by the ordi 
on of the complete intersection of two 
surfaces ; of the other, by Professor Pliicher, we 
have at Fp only the abstract in the proceed- 
ings of the Royal Society ; it promises, however, 
to abound in processes of great power and ori- 


ginality. 

But the greatest acquisition to modern analysis 
is what is now ey termed the new 
algebra. This calculus, which originated in this 
country, and from the first received wide de- 
Cayley, ane at the hand of its founders, Boole, 

, and Sylvester, has, ts hm last few 
years, found numerous cultivators amongst 





ourselves and on the Continent. The main 
problem proposed for solution is the investigation 
of the properties of rational homogeneous 
algebraical functions of any number of variables, 
the forms to which they are capable of being re- 
duced, the subsidiary expressions to which they 
give rise, or with which they may be associated, 
and the bearing of the latter upon the former. 
Investigations so general, so abstract, and so 
apparently removed from any practical appli- 
cation, could not fail to be regarded coldly by 
many whose attention had ‘been’ principally 
directed to special problems in physics. And 
one at least of my hearers will doubtless, with 
myself, recollect the unrestrained censure which, 
in the midst of a most hearty greeting, the late 
astronomer of Turin would pour upon the labours 
of any disciple of the modern school whochanced to 
visithim. Thepromoters, however, of this science, 
sure of their footing, and confident that nothing 
which could lead to results of such a remarkable 
character or of such great generality; that nothing 
which could unite, correlate, and simplify the 
apprehension of such numberless disjecta membra 
of analysis; confident that no such method would 
in the end prove useless, or unmeaning in the 
interpretation of nature—pursued their investiga- 
tions ; and a very short time has justitied their 
firmness, by witnessing the new algebra reaching 
out and indissolubly connecting itself each year 
with fresh branches of mathematics. The theory 
of ae has almost become new through it ; 
algebraic geometry has been transfigured in its 
light; the calculus of variations, molecular 
physics, and mechanics have all felt its influence. 


The memoirs of Cayley on quantities, those of 
Sylvester on the calculus of forms, have become 
classical. Intimately connected with this sub- 
ject is the theory of numbers, which at the 

ands of some leading analysts, principally 
German and French, has recently received such 
large extension. One peculiarity, but that of a 
very general character, which distinguishes some of 
the modern from the older methods, consists in the 
introduction of variable quantities into the ex- 
pressions ; in other words, in bringing the pro- 
cesses of continuous to bear upon the properties 
of discrete quantity. But into this it is un- 
necessary to enter in any detail, as we have 
already in our volumes the very able and com- 
pesmi reports by Professor Smith, of Oxford. 

e are now anxiously expecting his final com- 
munication, not only because we shall then have 
before us a survey of the whole subject brought 
down to the present time, but still more because 
we trust that the author may then find leisure 
to complete the original work upon the theory of 
numbers upon which it is understood that he 
has been engaged for many years, and to which 
the reports in question form only a prelude. 


The tendency which is here exhibited of some 
common ror running through various sub- 
jects, and bringing them into connexion, reap- 

rs in the differential resolvents of Cockle, 
Farley, and others, and in the transcendental 
solution of equations which has been effected on 
the Continent. In both cases, a relation is 
established between ordinary algebraic equations 
and the differential calculus ; in the one, with 
linear differential equations ; in the other, with a 
simple integration. Some future developments 
will, perhaps, throw further light upon the ulti- 
mate issue of these processes. 

The calculus of operations, or of symbols, as 
it has been also called, whereby the symbols of 
operation are separated from those of quantity, 
has for some years been in use among analysts 
in this country. And although no very remark- 
able step has retently been made, or is perhaps 
to be expected, in this field, still some consider- 
able progress has been effected towards com- 
pleting the algebra, or laws of combination, of 
these non-commutative symbols. 

It would occupy too much time to touch upon 
the many more subjects which suggest them- 
selves, but it would be impossible to pass over 
without mention the important contributions to 
the theory of differential equations, and in par- 
ticular of those which occur in mechanics, by the 
late Professors Jacobi and Boole, in whose deaths 
mathematical science has sustained so great 
losses ; and, secondly, the extension which the 
theories of elliptic and abelian functions have 
received at the hands of Riemann, Hermite, 
Weierstra Clebsch, and others. The last- 
mention mathematician has brought the 


subject of abelian functions to bear in a most * 


remarkable and unexpected manner upon alge- 
braic pemeey: 

I will allude to only one more instance of 
modern generalizations—namely, the conception 
of imaginary quantities introduced alike into 
geometry and algebra, one of the most fertile 
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sources of new and important theorems. The 
funeral on this very day of one of our most pro- 
found mathematicians—Sir W. R. Hamilton— 
the inventor of quaternions, invests the subject 
with a somewhat mournful aspect on the present 
occasion. And here I must bring this brief and 
imperfect sketch of recent progress in our sub- 
jects to a close. It would have been more inte- 
reise to myself, and more justice would have 
been done to the writers whose names have been 
little more than mentioned, if I could have com- 
pleted the outline, or, better still, have filled in 
the details. As it is, some apology is due for 
having so long detained you upon mathematics ; 
but as a science whose rules all others must obey, 
it has large claims upon our attention,,and, if a 
personal motive must also be confessed, one’s 
mind lingers about a favourite subject. 


Section B.—CHEMICAL SCIENCE. 


President—Professor W. A. Miller, F.R.8. 


Vice-Presidents—A. W. Williamson, F.R.S., J. H. Glad- 
stone, F.R.S., Sir R. Kane, F.R.8., G. Shaw, Dr. A. W. 
Hofmann, F.R.8. 

Secretaries—A. Vernon Harcourt, Professor Wanklyn, H. 
Adkins, A. Winkler Wills. 


Committee—F. A. Abel, F.R.S., T. Andrews, F.R.S., D. 
Atkinson, Dr. Attfield, J. Archer, J. Lowthian Bell, 
Robert Biggs, Crace Calvert, F.R.S8., R. C. Clapham. 
William Crookes, F.R.S., J. Dale, sen., C. G. B. Daubeny, 
F.R.S., H. Deane, J. Baker Edwards, T. Fairley, 
Forbes, F.R.S., Professor G C. Foster, W. Francis, E. 
Frankland, F’R.8., J. P. Gassiot, F.R.S., G. Gore, 
F.R.8., W. R. Grove, F.R.S., Rev. W. Vernon Harcourt, 
F.R.S., W. E. Heathfield, A. Hill, F. M. a 8, 
Macadam, W. Makins, A. Matthiessen, F.R.S., Hugo 
Miller, H. M. Noad, F.R.S., B. H. Paul, Dr. D. 8. Price, 
Warren De la Rue, F.R.S8., W. J. Russell, Trenham 
Reekes, T. H. Rowney, Dr. Schunck, F.R.S., Went- 
worth L. Scott, Maxwell Simpson, F.R.S., R. Angus 
Smith, F.R.S., H. C. Sorby, F.R.8., J. C. Spiller, C. 
Tomlinson, Professor Voelcker, Dr. J. E. de Vry, F. 
Wrightson. 


An abstract of the President’s Address will be 
given next week. 


On the Results of Agricultural Experiments made 
in 1864. By Dr. Stevenson Macadam.—The ex- 
periments now referred to were undertaken, at 
the author's eee. by agriculturists in Rox- 
burghshire, and they form one of the first series 
of eld experiments undertaken in a systematic 
manner in Scotland. Twelve different manurial 
mixtures were used in the trials, and formed a 
set of experiments, whilst ten farmers made 
arrangements for carrying out the experiments in 
the field. The manurial mixtures employed con- 
sisted of Peruvian guano, phosphatic guano, 
phospho guano, bone ash superphosphate, guano 
superphosphate, sulphate of ammonia and ground 
bones, taken singly or mingled together in definite 
proportions. The manures were analyzed, so as 
to be certain of their exact composition. In 
each set of experiments the various operations 
were conducted on the same day with the plots 
of ground allotted to each manure. The soils on 
which the experiments were made were, in part, 
of a heavy nature, and, in other part, of a light 
character, the proportion of each being nearly 
equal. Each experiment was conducted on a 
quarter of an acre; and the twelve experiments, 
consequently, required three acres on each farm. 
The crop was turnips, and the yield or produce 
was weighed in the field. The results obtained 
were various on the different farms, as the 
manures which gave the largest return on one 
farm did not yield the largest crop on another. 
These variations are to be expected in all field 
experiments, and are due to the special circum- 
stances or condition of each field where the trials 
aremade. Where only one set of experiments 
are conducted on a single farm, the loeal influ- 
ences may materially affect the results; but 
where, as in the present case, the field operations 
are conducted on ten farms, and the mean pro- 
duce of the ten trials is obtained, then the dis- 
turbing influences of one farm are counteracted 
or practically neutralized by those of the other 
farms. 

Taking the mean produce from the ten trials, 
calculated to the same money value for each of 
the manures, the greatest return of crop was 
yielded by the phosphatic guano superphosphate, 
followed closely by the Peruvian guano; ind 
the difference in the produce obtained from the 
plots treated with these manures was so slight 
(only 19lbs. to the acre), that they may be regarded 
as having yielded the same results. In referring 
to these experiments it must be remembered that 
the season of 1864 was exceptionally dry, though 
the drought was not so great in Scotiand as it 
was in England. The results obtained, however, 
are valuable as representing the produce obtain- 
able in a dry season; and asa similar series of 
field experiments are being made this year in the 
same district, an opportunity will be obtained 
for contrasting the results of both years. 
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On the Constitution of the Acids belonging to 
the Acetic, Lactic, and Acrylic Series. By 
Professor Frankland.-—In conjunction with Mr. 
Duppa, the author had for some time past been 
engaged in investigating synthetically the con- 
stitution of the acids belonging to the acetic, 
lactic, and acrylic series. They had succeeded in 
building up the higher members of the acetic 
series from acetic acid itself, by the substitution 
of hydrogen in that acid, atom for atom, by the 
alcohol radicals, methyl, ethyl, &c. Numerous 
new members of the lactic series had been in 
like manner constructed from oxalic acid by the 
substitution of one atom of oxygen (O=16) by 
two atoms of the alcohol radicals, whilst several 
members of the acrylic series had been produced 
from the dactic series by the abstraction of an 
atom of water from the latter. 

These investigations had led to the following 
conclusions :— 

1. The acids of all three series are constructed 
upon the radical type. They are all double 
radicals, composed of a chlorous and a basylous 
constituent. 

2. The chlorous constituent is the same in all, 
and consists of an atom of methyl, in which two 
atoms of hydrogen are replaced by one of 
oxygen, and the remaining atom by hydroxyl, 


Cc | OF It is this chlorous constituent which 


determines the basicity of these acids. 

3. The basylous constituent is variable, both 
homologously and heterologously. Its homo- 
logous variation produces the different members 
of each series; thus in the acetic series we 


have :— 


H CH; { C2 Hs 
clan (CH cJH 
! H rH lH 
0" , (0 , (0" 
C | OH C 10H © 10H 


Acetic Acid. Propionic Acid. Buteric Acid. 


Its heterologous variation, on the other hand, 
gives rise to different series of acids, of which 
the acetic, lactic, and acrylic are examples. In 
the acetic series the basylous constituent is 
always an alcohol radical derived from methyl 
(except in formic acid, where it is hydrogen). 
In the lactic series it is an alcohol radical derived 


these quartz rocks, with their superposed deposits, 
are thrown into numerous contortions in the 
Connemara country. Where they are most 
curtailed the limestones have ease out in their 
lines of lamination, and into these openings the 
serpentinous matter, to which the green marble 
owes its colour, has been introduced. The 
metamorphic strata in the Connemara country 
appertain to the Lower Silurians. They are the 
equivalents of the quartz rocks, Upper Limestone, 
and Upper Gneiss of the Highlands of Scotland, 
as those have been described by Sir K. Murchison. 
It has been stated that Hozoon Canadense occurs 
among the green marbles of Connemara. The 
structure which has given rise to this opinion 
is purely mineral, and has resulted from the 
deposition of Serpentine upon Tremolite and 
asbestiform minerals. 


The proceedings in the following sections will 
be inserted next week. 


Section D.—ZooLoay AND BoTANY. 


President—T. Thomson, F.R.8. 

Vice-Presidents—Professor Babington, F.R.S., Professor 
Balfour, F.R.S., G. Bentham, F.R.S., Sir John Lubbock, 
F.R.S., Sir W. Jardine, F.R.S., J. Gywn Jeffreys, F.R.S., 
P. L. Sclater, F.R.S. 


Secretaries—E. Perceval Wright, Rev. H. B. Tristram, 
John Anthony, and Rev. Charles Clarke. 


Committee—Professor T. C. Archer, Dr. Aleock, C. Spence 
Bate, F.R.S., H. W. Bates, E. Birchall, C. Carter Blake, 
H. B. Brady, H. Buckley, P. P. Carpenter, Joshua 
Clarke, T. 8. Cobbold, F.R.S., Frederick Collingwood, 
Dr. Crisp, G. R. Crotch, Henry Deane, M. Pakenham 
Edgeworth, Walter Elliott, H. 8. Ellis, B. Foster, Dr. 
Francis, C. H. Gatty, Professor Grube, Dr. Giinther, Dr. 
Heaton, J. Hinds, W. R. Hughes, Dr. Kirk, Ray Lan- 
kester, Thomas Lloyd, R. McAndrew, F.R.S., R. 
McDonald, Dr. Mérck, Colonel Munro, A. Newton, Rev 
A. Merle Norman, Dr O’Callaghan, Dr. A. Pryor, A. P. 
Prowse, Professor Roemer, Dr. Scott, H. T. Stainton, 
Professor Steenstrup, Charles Stewart, Rev. W. Symonds, 
Rey. J. H. Thompson, Professor Van der Hoeven, J. 
Van Voorst, A. R. Wallace, Dr. J. E. Waring, R. Wight, 
F.R.S., Vernon Wollaston, G. 8. Worthy. 


Sub-Section D.—PuystoLocy. 


President—Professor Acland, F.R.S. 

Vice-Presidents—John Davy, F.R.S., Professor Rolleston, 
F.R.S8., Professor Lionel Beale, F.R.S., Professor Van 
der Hoeven, Edward Smith, F.R.S.,, Professor John 
Hughes Bennett. 

Secretaries—William Turner, Alexander Fleming, Thomas 
P. Heslop, Oliver Pemberton. 





SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 

A NEW mode of preparing formic acid and 
the formic ethers, was described by M. Lorin at 
a recent meeting of the Paris Academy of 
Sciences. Oxalic acid and alcohol, in equiva- 
lent proportions, are added to glycerine ; a re- 
action takes place in which formic acid is 
produced ; this then combines while in a 
pascent state with the alcohol, and formic ether 
results. After the decomposition of the oxalic 
acid is complete, the product is distilled, and 
the ether purified in the ordinary manner. With 
500 grammes of amylic alcohol M. Lorin has ob- 
tained the same weight of amyl-formic ether. 

WE learn from Mr. Triibner’s American and 
Oriental Literary Record that Dr. Gould’s valu- 
able Report on the Invertebrata of Massachusetts, 
which has long been out of print, is about to be 
reprinted. The author is at present engaged upon 
a careful revision of the work, towards the re- 
poe rhea of which a grant has been made by the 

egislature of Massachusetts. Mr. E. H. Morse is 
preparing for publication a Monograph of the 
Pupade of the United States. Mr. H. H. Snelling, 
of New York, has in the press a Cyclopedia o 
Photography, which it is promised will contain 
in a condensed form ‘‘all that has ever been 
discovered and made public in every branch of 
the art, alphabetically —— We hope Mr. 


Snelling’s performance will be equal to his 
promise. W. A. Hammond, a_ medical 


writer of t reputation, is en upon a 
connndnaiien work on the maiint papain 
disorders to which literary and sedentary persons 
are especially liable—a department of medical 
science which has not hitherto received much 
attention, so far, at least, as the literature is 
concerned. 

Tue Jnternational Bulletin of the 24th of August 
says that on the 14th of that month, at 11 a.m., 
a water-spout was seen in the of the Upper 
Rhine, near where the Soulzmath baths are 
situated. The appearance was of the usual 
funnel-shape, the exterior blackish, the interior 
white. The spout descended from a large black 
cloud which crossed the zenith, and twisted it- 
self into a thousand forms, its point seeming to 


touch in succession the summits of the mountains 
surrounding the valley. The phenomena was 





Committee—J. Balding Barkway, F. T. Bond, Charles 
Brook, F.R.S8., Frank Chance, T. 8. Cobbold, F.R.S., T. 


from methyl, in which one of the typical atoms 
A. Carter, Robert Dunn, M. Foster, R.,Garner, George 


of hydrogen is replaced by hydroxyl (OH) ; 


whilst in the acrylic series it is a similar alcohol 
radical, in which two of the typical atoms of 
hydrogen are replaced by a diatomic member of 
the olefiant gas family. The relations of these 
three series of acids to each other and to methyl 
may therefore be thus simply expressed :— 





Acetic Lactic Acrylic 
Senes. Series. Series. 
iS H (H - 
7 H i ( we 5 
a H Jon ,, | CH: 
G@i— ; Gt. Oy { an 
H 0” |° O 
cs LOH OH OH 
Acetic §Glycollic Acrylic 
Methyl. “Acid: Acid. Acid. 


Section C.—GEOLOGY. 


President—Sir R. I. Murchison, F.R.8. 

Vice-Presidents—Sir Charles Lyell, Principal Dawson, Pro- 
fessor Jukes, F.R.S., Professor Harkness, F.R.8., Rey. 
W. 8S. Symonds, and W. W. Smyth, F.R.S. 


Secretaries—H. C. Sorby, F.R.S., W. Pengelly, F.R.S., 
Rev. P. B. Brodie, J. Jones, and Rev. Edward Myers. 


Committee—H. Bauerman, Professor H. Beckett, 8. H. 
Beckles, F.R.S., W. Binney, F.R.S., Herr von dem 
Borne, Antonio Brady, H. B. Brady, P. O’Callaghan, E. 
W. Cooke, F.R.S., Rev. J. Crompton, Dr. Daubeny, E. 
C. H. Day, Herr Geheimrath von Dechen, J. Evans, 
F.R.8., J. 8. Enys, F. G. Finch, D. Forbes, F.R.S., C. 
Le Neve Foster, R. W. Fox, F.R.S., M. Gaudry, G. Gibb, 
H. Hicks, J. G. Jeffreys, F.R.S., J. E. Lee, R. Light- 
body, H. B. Mackeson, G. Maw, C. Moore, J. C. Moore, 
F.R.8., G. H. Morton, R. W. Mylne, F.R.S., W. S. Mit- 
¢chell, G. W. Ormerod, R. A. Peacock, Trenham Reeks, 
Professor Ferdinand Rémer, Dr. H. Ronay, C. B. Rose, 
Captain Spratt, F.R.S., W. Saunders, F.R.S.. W. W. 
Stoddart, Professor Tennant, Rev. H. B. Tristram, C. 
Twamléy, E. Vivian, W. Vicary, W. H. 8. Westropp, E. 
P. Wright, H. Woodward, Rey. H. H. Winwood, Rev. T. 
Wiltshire, George T. Worthy. 


An abstract of the Address will be given next 
week. 


On the Metamorphic Rocks and the Green | 


Marbles of Connemara. By Professor Harkness. — 
The author showed, by sections and maps, that 
the green marbles of Connemara were a 
local and peculiar development of light-grey 
subcrystalline limestone which lies on the north 
side of the gneiss rocks of the south of the 
Bens of Connemara. This limestone dips con- 
formably under these gneissic rocks. It is 
superposed conformably on quartz rocks, and 





D. Gibb, Arthur Gamgee, J. Deakin Heaton, William 
Hinds, R. P. Howard, W. R. Hughes, G. M. Humphry, 
F.R.S., Furneaux T. Jordan, W. H. Kelburne King, W. 
H. Lightbody, Professor Macdonald, J. R. Milner, Pro- 
fessor Parkes, F.R.S., Henry Powe, Dr. Ransom, B. W. 
Richardson, Edward Waters. 


Section E.—GroGRAPHY AND ETHNOLOGY. 


President—Sir Henry Rawlinson, F.R.S. 

Vice-Presidents—Sir Roderick I. Murchison, F.R.S., Major- 
General Sir A. 8. Waugh, F.R.S., John Crawfurd, F.R.S., 
Dr. Bosworth, F.R.S. 

Secretaries—Clements R. Markham, H. W. Bates, T. 
Wright, George Jabet, and Sebastian Evans. 

Committee—Dr. A. Bastian, Admiral Sir Fdward Belcher, 
C. Carter Blake, C. B. Bracebridge, Luke Burke, P. 
O'Callaghan, J. F. Collingwood, M. D. Conway, Barnard 
Davis, George Dawson, J. Dickinson, R. Dunn, J. Evans, 
F.R.S., Dr. B. W. Foster, F. Galton, F.R.S., Frederick 
Hindmarsh, T. Hodgkin, Lord Houghton, Evan Hopkins, 
Dr. James Hunt, Professor Kiepert, J. Kirk, R. Jasper 
More, A, Michie, Alfred Newton, Chevalier Cristoforo 
Negri, Admiral Ommanney, L. O. Pike, C. Ratcliff, J. 
Reddie, W. Spottiswoode, F.R.S8., Dr. Scott, J. Sidney 
Smith, Rev. HB. Tristram, E. B. Tylor, Dr. A. Vam- 
béry, A. R. Wallace, C. White, General Younghusband. 


Section F.—Economic ScrENCE AND STATISTICS. 


President—The Right Hon. Lord Stanley, F.R.S. 

Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. Sir John Pakington, Sir 
John Bowring, F.R.8., William Farr, F.R.S., Professor 
Faweett, Will Newmarch, F.R.8., Professor Rogers, 


W. L. Sargant. 

Secretaries—Edmund Macrory, J. D. Goodman, and G. J. 
Johnson. 

Committee—Thomas Avery, W. Roger Banks, William 
Barlow, C. H. Bracebridge, J. T. Bunce, William Camps, 
J. T. Danson, F. P. Fellowes, Alfred Hill, Edwin Hill, 
Hon. Joseph Howe, Sir Willoughby Jones, William Ken- 
rick, Baron Ktibeck, Professor Leone Levi, James 
McClelland, T. De Meschin, Dr. Orpen, Charles Ratcliff, 
A. Ryland, Samuel Timmins, Edward Vivian, Robert 
Wilkinson, James Yates. 


Section G.--MEcHANICAL SCIENCE. 


President—Sir W. G. Armstrong, F.R.S. 

Vice-Presidents—J. F. Bateman, F.R.S., Admiral Sir E. 
Belcher, Captain Douglas Galton, F.R.S., Wm. Fair- 
bairn, F.R.S., J. R. Napier, J. Nasmyth, F.R.8., Pro- 
fessor Rankine, F.R.8., Chas. Vignoles, F.R.S. 


Secretaries—P. Le Neve Foster, Professor Pole, F.R.S., W. 
P. Marshall, Walter May, and Henry Lea. 


Committee—T. C. Archer, H. Bessemer, Captain Blakeley, 
F. J. Bramwell, C. J. Brown, C. Cochrane, E. A. 
Cowper, H. Dircks, G. A. Everitt, Wm. Froude, George 
Fawcus, Alfred Gillott, George Glover, Gilbert Hamil- 
ton, Ralph Heaton, Conrad Knap, G. B. Lloyd, Sampson 
Lloyd, W. Mylne, J. Nettlefold, Captain Noble, 
James Oldham, George Redford, C. W. Siemens, FR.S., 
Captain Symonds, William Sissons, William Smith, R. 
W. Thomson, Sir Andrew Waugh, F.R.S, 
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accompanied with a ing sound similar to” — ae 
that made by a iage rolling over stones. bapirineee bi 


There was neither thunder nor lightning, but ~ 


heavy rain fell from the cloud in the rear of the 
water-spout, which moved from the south-west 
to the north-east. 








SCIENTIFIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE EOZOON CANADENSE. 
_ Bellagio, Lago di Como, Sept. 4, 1865. 

ie is not my intention to weary your readers 

with any reply to Professor King’s last letter, 
further than to repudiate most emphatically the 
imputation of having adopted from him, without 
acknowledgment, a correction of my origi 
description of the ultimate structure of the 
shells of Brachiopoda generally. Any one who 
will take the trouble to look at the fi iven 
in my British Association Report for 1847— 
especially at that which represents a fractured 
surface of Terebratula (now Rhynchonella) 
octoplicata—will see that I was perfectly familiar, 
long before the publication of Professor King ’s 
monograph, with the appearance described by 
him as produced by the aggregation of prismatic 
fibres. But a careful examination of the recent 
Rhynchonella psittacea had led me to doubt how 
tar that ap nce indicated the original 
structure of the shell. The figure I gave of one 
of the very thin lamellw obtained by its fission 
was not, as Professor King seems to imply, an 
ew one, but was an exact representation 
of the appearance presented by such a lamella, 
under a good microscope, to an experienced and 
conscientious draughtsman who had no theory 
to support. It is not, even now, easy to say 
how these two sets of appearances are to be 
reconciled. The question is one of interpre- 
tation rather than of observation. My 
Jigures represent the microscopic appearances 
actually presented, and there is not a single one 
of them which I am not prepared to justify ; and 
it would be easy for me to show that any modi- 
fication which has taken place in my views as to 
the meaning of those appearances has resulted 
from the general progress of histological research. 
Such of your readers as may have really followed 
the steps of this discussion, must have observed 
that Professor King concentrates his whole force 
upon comparative trivialities imported into it by 
himself, whilst he altogether passes by the funda. 








tion will, of course, have to be decided by the 
scientific upon its own merits, when all 
materials for such decision shall have been 


4 


who have examined the tions in my pos- 
session ; while it is denied only by a Galway 
professor, who has not seen those preparations, 
and who, on a former occasion, denied the 
validity of a whole series of microscopic observa- 
tions whose correctness is now universally 
admitted, without having taken the appropriate 
means of testing their accuracy.—I remain, Sir, 
your obedient servant, 
WirrraMm B. CARPENTER. 





THE MOON’S DIAMETER. 
The Observatory, Cranford, Middlesex, W., 
August 31, 1865. 

A PAPER on the angular value of the semi- 

diameter of the moon, by M. Oudemans, 
has recently appeared in Vol. x. of the ‘* Comptes 
Rendus”’ of the Academy of Amsterdam (Vorsla- 
gen en Medideelingen der Koninklyke Akademie 
Van Weterschappen). This beingwrittenin Dutch, 
it is not likely to be read by many astronomers. 
As this astronomical element is one = may 
require correction, you may possibly like to give 
your readers the benefit of a eutele kindly sent 
to me by Professor Hoék, Director of the Obser- 
vatory of Utrecht, who recently visited England :— 

















** Aprés avoir uru histoire de nos con- 
naissances de ent astronomique, et aprés 
avoir menti | travaux et les détermina- 
tions de Lalande, Friesnecher, Von Zach, 
Bessel, Burckhardt, Wurm, De Ferrer, Bradley, 
Maskelyne, Hansen, l’auteur arrive a la conclu- 
sion suivante:— 

“Les récherches © ont donné pour 
le demi-diamétre dé Ta lune des résultats si 












differents qu'il est 
faus,admettre actuelles 

*Cette conclusion @ ¢ 

uparer les valeurs donr 
Hansen aux observations-d’oecultations, d’éclipses 
du soleil aussi bien totales que centrales, enfin 
aux mesures effectuds a l'aide du héliométre de 


Koni . 

oo Voiel San résumé des corrections que M. 
Oudemans trouve pour le demi-diamétre de la 
lune adopté par M. Hansen. 

A.—Occultations d’étoiles. 


incertain de savoir ce qu’il 


onduit M. Oudemans A 
ées par les tables de 
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aie Riciititedchane —l ‘il 
4, os des pléiades, le 10 Aoftt, 
1841 ........... Ftnctign soe —l1 ‘ll 
PN Liccpacchnwed wage esndovonct card —0" 89 
B.— Ecli totales du soleil. 
Caleuls d’Olufsen 
_ —3" BO. .......0 0. : 
20D)... seesee 
SE |_| nn ee —2 30 
IID 5. 0iss onnesemsens ooscsoyoucap son —2" 55 
C.— Eclipses centrales du soleil. 
13:3 RN Daisies +. csseseddbwipnidte —2"63 
BD BMC RIPEIDO in ainss tice ce 00s cecscoscescores —1 64 
TIOUIIIE tatin sen satiate « ctiddtnoaene costs —2"13 
D.—Mesures a l'aide du héliométre. 
1. Bessel, le 2 Septi, 1830 ................. —1"-42 
2. Bessel, le 26 Dée., 1833 ............... —1 05 
3. Wichmann, le 8 Juillet, 1846 ......... —1 “40 
PINS. idibtnddcecenccdecosesvesese —1" 29 


*““M. Oudemans en déduit la correction du 
demi-diamétre dans les tables de Hansen :— 
Pour le caleul des occultations et des 


Pour celui des éclipses 

et la valeur elle méme du demi-diamétre apparent 
D’aprés les occultationsetles mesures 15/ 32".27 
» les éclipsesdu soleil,........... 15 31 02 
I may add that I have deduced from my 
observations of the total eclipse of 1860 that a 
correction of —2"‘15 is to the tabular 
lunar semi-diameter. 

. ‘De La Roz. 
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REPORTS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 





ExtomoxtoeicaL Socrery.— Sept. 4.— Mr. 


Frederick Smith, V.P., in the chair. 

Herr L. W. Schaufuss, of Dresden, was elected 
a foreign member. The Rev. Sir Christopher R. 
Lighton, Bart., and H. T. Wood, Esq., were 
elected annual subscribers. 

Mr: Bond exhibited a remarkable variety of 
Ennychia anguinalis ; an andromorphous female, 
and a gynecomorphous male, of Fidonia atom- 
aria ; and two curious specimens of Gonepteryx 
Rhamni, one of which, a male, had a portion of 
one wing of the pale colour peculiar to the 
female, whilst the other, a female, had — of 
one wing of the deep colour peculiar to the male. 


| Mr. Stainton exhibited a magnified coloured 


drawing of the larva of Laverna Subbistrigella, 
and oot of Epilobium montanum in which the 
larve had fed ; also (on behalf of Mr. Dorville) 
a specimen of Caradrina cubicularis, on the 
wings of which numerous red Acari were sym- 
metrically arranged. Mr. W. F. Kirby exhibited 
a dwarf male of Polyommatus Icarus, which 
measured only 8} lines in expanse of wing. Mr. 
McLachlan exhibited box sexes of -2schna 
borealis, captured at Rannoch, Perthshire ; Sialis 
fuliginosa, a species new to Britain, from Ran- 
noch ; a Rhyacophila, from Edinburgh, also new 
to Britain, and perhaps identical with the R. 
JSerruginea of Hagen; and a Stenophylax from 
Rannoch, new to science, and which he proposed 
to describe under the name of 8S. infumatus. 
Mr. 8. Stevens exhibited some Coleoptera 
(Phryssoma, Manticora, Goliathus, Eudicella, 
&c.), part of a collection made in Damara-land, 
by Mr. Andersson, the well-known traveller. 

Professor Westwood gave an account of a visit 
to the exhibition of insects and insect products 
which was opened at Paris on the 15th ult. Mr. 
S. Stone communicated some further notes on 
the scarcity of wasps. These were followed by 
interesting discussion on the causes of the dis- 
appearance of wasps ; on the unusual abundance 
of chelifers on the legs of the house-fly ; on the 
rearing of the Ailanthus silk-worm, the intro- 
duction of Ailanthine as an article of trade, and 
the valuable properties of the Ailanthus timber. 

Anew part of the transactions (Trans. Ent. Soc., 
3rd. series, vol, iii. part 2), being the continua- 
tion of Mr. Pascoe’s Longicornia Malayana, was 
announced as ready for distribution. 





Ray Socrery.—Sept. 8.—The Annual General 
Meeting of this Society was held in Birmingham, 
in the meeting room of Section D of the British 
Association. Professor Tennant had been an- 
nounced to take the chair, but was unavoidably 
detained in the Geological Section, and J. Gwyn 
Jeffreys, Esq., F.R.S., presided. The Report of 
Council ha been read, Dr. Lee moved, and 
the Rev. A. Merle Norman seconded, that it be 
adopted and circulated amongst the members. 
Dr. E. Hamilton, Dr. Hooker, essor Huxley, 
and John Millar, Esq., were then elected mem- 
bers of council, in the room of four gentlemen 
retiring. Sir Philip de M. Grey rton, Bart., 
M.P., was re-elected President ; Sir John Lub- 
bock, Bart., was re-elected Treasurer ; and H. 
T. Stainton, Esq., was re-elected Secretary, for 
the year ensuing. 

It was announced that the first volume for the 
ear 1865 is now in the hands of the members. 
he ‘‘ British Hemiptera Heteroptera,” by J. 

W. Douglas and John Scott, forms a somewhat 
bulky octavo of 627 pages, illustrated with 
twenty-one plates, most carefully engraved by 
E. W. Robinson. This volume is the most im- 
portant addition to Entomological Literature 
which has been furnished by this country for 
very many years, and the value of the work is 


all the ter that it treats of an order of insects 
which hitherto been so much neglected. 
The second volume for the year 1865 will be the 


concluding volume of Dr. Bowerbank’s ‘‘ Mono- 

ph of the British Spongiade.” But for Dr. 
Bowerbank’s unfortunate illness, this volume 
would have. been ready ere now; the manu- 
script is in an extremely forward state, and Dr. 
Bowerbank’s health being now restored, the 
Council are ine that they may yet be able 
to issue the volume before the close of the year. 


Three volumes will be issued for the 


1866: 1. The first volume of the works of the 

late Robert Brown, edited J. J. Bennett, 

. F.RS. . 2. “ Recent irs on the 

Cetacea,” translated from the Danish and 

Ss ea eae 
on. 
translated from the German. 
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FRIDAY, Szrremper 22. 
Tue Quexerr Microscoricat Civ. 


ART. 


ee 


THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 
To the Editor of Taz Reaper. 

Sir,—I laughed heartily at your Art critic’s 
comical but erroneous suggestion as to the origin 
of the design for the figure of Albert Durer at 
South Kensington, which joke—although it will 
not hurt the reputation of the famous painter 
from whom the design is derived—I should be 
glad if you will correct. The head is enlarged 
from Rotenhamer’s celebrated engraving, and the 
pose of the figure and accessories from a contem- 
porary engraving after Albrecht’s own painting 
and design. 

As you were pleased. some months ago to 
characterize it asa ‘‘ fine figure,” and your present 
critic accredits it as ‘‘ carefully painted,” there 
is some probability that it has been fairly ren- 
dered from authentic sources. These are facts 
which a critic might know; but there are others 
which impede the spontaneous development of 
mural decoration, which the theoretical critic 
cannot be so likely to be acquainted with—viz., 
that mural painting, to be effective, requires a 
different treatment to that of cabinet pictures, 
which is only to be acquired by experience, as is 
proved by the first essays and failures of the 
great masters, and the repeated experiments, 

revious to success, of Dyce, Herbert, and others 
in the Palace at Westminster. A school of mural 
painters is not likely, therefore, to be rapidly 
developed in a country which invites its you 
painters to Westminster Hall competitions, an 
then leaves them for twenty years without oppor- 
tunities for practising plastic art. Gold grounds, 
too, increase the difficulty of prevising the effects 
of mural painting, as their powerful reflecti 
wan? merge in one differences of light an 
shade sufficient for distinctness under ordinary 
circumstances. The figures at South Kensington 
are too small fer their position. They ought to 
have been two feet taller. In large hails a figure 
of the natural size is ineffective at such a height; 
and the costumes of Hogarth and Wren are 
manifestly inconsistent with this kind (if I may 
so term it) of supernatural background. 

I think that painters have to be thankfal for 
this opportunity for gaining experience in deco- 
rative art; and if the works remain for super- 
vision some time longer before they be indelibly 
fixed in mosaic, will, I hope, increase the taste 
for mural decoration.—I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, Wma. Cave THOMAS. 

49, Torrington Square, Sept. 11, 1865. 














MUSIC, 


THE FESTIVAL OF THE THREE 
CHOIRS 
Gloucester, Sept. 9. 

EFORE this letter can be in type your musical 
B readers will have learnt from other quarters that 
the Gloucester festival of 1865 has been a success, 
in spite of all the forebodings which clouded round 
its opening. 

Malicious people say that it has been the oppo- 
sition which has secured the triumph ; that the 
vehemence of the extreme clerical party has helped 
the musical cause, by stimulating the zeal of its 
friends. But this, we hope, is an unnecessarily hard 
interpretation of a pleasant fact. Musie and rational 
enjoyment have good and liberal friends among 
the clerics of the three shires. Canon Kennaway’s 
opening sermon was a spirited apology for the 
presence of music in the Church ; even the fugi- 
tive Bishop has left behind him a donation to the 
charity; and the absent Dean has in a way 
‘used. hospitality” by proxy, ye a 
noble relative to entertain in his deanery. 
fact is, that the institution of these festivals ia too 


London or elsewhere, there are many who are 
tempted to go just because they know that if the: 
can enjoy an oratorio in Exeter Hall, they wi 
enjoy it all the more in a cathedral. So, on 


w nineteenth cen have helped the 
festivals, An to the strictly artistic vaine such 
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standard of technical excellence. The good they 
do to music is indirect, but real. Like the migra- 
tory scientific and other associations, they 


stir up the enthusiasm of large districts, they 
make Shuedreds of people who would other- 
wise never hear of Handel and Mendelssohn 
eager to find out what it is which drives their 
musical friends, as it seems to them, crazy. The 
gathering together of an orchestra and chorus is 
of itself an event, and one to which these towns 
would be otherwise entire strangers. Though music 
is about the cheapest of all arts, still in its fullest 
and richest form it is a costly luxury, such as can 
be habitually enjoyed only in the great centres of 
population and money making. These festivals 
spread it abroad among quieter and poorer places. 
Seeing all this, and seeing, too, the necessary limi- 
tations to which the whole enterprise is subject, 
it is unfair to criticize a shirehall concert as one 
would a Philharmonic or a cathedral oratorio, as 
a performance by a highly-organized choral so- 
ciety. In many respects the country perform- 
ances cannot help being ivferior, though there 
are points in which their charm is unsurpassable. 
And I am not sure that such criticism as I am 
objecting to does not do actual harm, by en- 
couraging the notion that certain forms of art 
must be had in their highest perfection, or 
mot at all. A pernicious doctrine, surely, which 
would practically destroy all art ; as it is only the 
old story of not going into the water till you can 
swim. The performance of ‘‘ Elijah,” which we 
had here on Thursday, was, I will allow, more 
full of failures and confusion than any to which I 
ever listened, but I should be sorry to say that 
even to hear ‘‘ Elijah” so done was worse than 
not to hear it all. The blunders, no doubt, 
disgusted all instructed listeners, and even the 
most ignorant of the audience must have felt 
that something was wrong when ‘“‘ Lift thine eyes’’ 
was first started as a trio in two keys, and after- 
wards subsided into a duett (the middle part being 
inaudible), or when the conductor occasionally 
threw band and choir into confusion, changing 
his mind in the middle of a piece as to the speed 
at which it should be taken. But, en revanche, 
there was a vast throng of people enjoying the 
grand musical poem under conditions which 
made the performance far more delightful 


than many a more correct rendering in a concert- | 


room. For myself, the mere delight of getting 
rid of the noise usually made by the audience 
{admitting this to be, in general, a necessary 
evil) would be cheaply purchased by an occasional 
deficiency in some secondary point. The thing to 
insist on is, as it seems to me, not that the per- 
formances shall be proof against all criticism, but 
that they shall be as good as they can be made 
subject to the limitations necessarily incident to 
the whole undertaking. Now, frankly, this 
statidard—this moderate standard—has by no 
means been reached yet. These festivals might be 
made much better, musically speaking. They 
are, as it is, delightful meetings: they are really 
“what they profess to be—festivals; but they 
might continue to be this, and yet be very much 
improved. ‘The thing mainly in fault, as the 
incidents of the: present meeting abundantly 
testifies, is the system of administration. Almost 
all the mistakes made during the week are to be 
traced to this one source—the musical manage- 
ment in the wrong hands. True musician as 
Dr. Wesley is, he is not fit, nor, as a rule, can 
the organist of a country cathedral be fit, to dis- 
charge the very peculiar duties of manager and con- 
<luctor of a series of musical performances. All who 
know anything of the matter are agreed upon this 
int, so I need not enlarge upon it here. There 
is no one, I may add, of whom one may say it 
more freely than of Dr. Wesley, for he has a posi- 
tion.in the world of music independently of the 
accidental privilege of having to handle the con- 
ductor’s stick once every three years. He could 
well afford, as every man in like case could not, 
to set the goed example of voluntarily remedying 
the evil. 
‘Taken apart from this matter, the performances 
of the week have offered few points for criticism. 














To note the various defects would be only to | 


reiterate the one complaint. 

By way of illustration, I may quote the miscel- 
laneous performance of the second morning. When 
was ever a more purposeless mutilation than that 

trated on the ‘‘ Lobgesang?” Fancy cutting 

an half the ‘‘Sinfonia-cantata,” first giving the 

*‘Sinfonia,” then a scrap of the ‘‘ Cantata,” and 

then ing on to anair from one of Handel's 
Italian operas. ‘‘ He layeth the beams,’’ as we have 
it.in the English version, is a fine song, but what 

business has it in such company? A little way on 

in the mme there come the two great 
airs from i's ‘“‘ Stabat,” and then, im- 


| 





mediately after the impassioned burst of the 


‘¢Inflammatus,”’ we have the soft and elegant 
pastoral from the ‘‘ Creation,” ‘‘ With ure 
clad,” a juxtaposition as unfairto Haydn as it 
was to Mdlle. Titiens. Next to this came M. 
Gounod’s popular sacred song, ‘‘ Nazareth,” a 
morsel which, though it had an amazing effect 
from the lips of Mr. Santley, is more fitted for 
the Sunday evening fireside than the nave of a 
cathedral ; then a motett, by the conductor’s 
father, ‘‘ In Exitu Israel,” a noble piece of music 
certainly, even when sung, as it was, in a general 
scramble ; then another detached song, by Handel, 
** Holy, holy ;” and lastly, as a finish to the first 
part, a cathedral anthem, by the conductor, 
‘* Ascribe unto the Lord,” which not even the 
unparalleled quartett of singers employed upon 
its *‘verse” portion could rescue from the re- 
proach of dulness. Here was, indeed, a strange 
medley! One would suppose it was con- 
structed expressly to give point to the objection 
of the “‘ serious "” party, as to turning the cathe- 
dral into a concert-room. As a natural conse- 
quence, the interest of the morning did not begin 
till the second part, which, happily, included 
the ‘‘ Requiem,” of Mozart. But the rest of this 
part, which was miscellaneous, showed the same 
perversity of arrangement. One of Handel’s 
most stupendous choruses, “ Let their celestial 
concerts,” was followed by Spohr’s quiet and in- 
nocent little duett, ‘‘Children pray this love to 
cherish,” as if with the express purpose of making 
the hearer feel the weakness of the master for 
whom Dr. Wesley has the deepest veneration. 


| No musician habituated to conducting bands or 


drawing up programmes could have constructed 
such a strange scheme for a sacred festival per- 
formance ; and nobody, I may add, moderately 
familiar with the relative capacities of public 








| on his own instrument, pr 





singers would have ‘‘ cast” the respective works 
in the strange fashion adopted by Dr. Wesley. 
One would suppose, from looking at the pro- 
gramme, that the world was coming to Gloucester 
chiefly to hear Madame Rudersdorff. The mode 
in which the soprano music, not falling to Mdlle. 
Titiens, was distributed between the German lady 
and Miss Pyne, has been the standing problem of 
the week. I can suggest no solution of it, for it 
cannot be believed that Dr. Wesley does not know 
the difference between a useful comprimaria anda 
great singer. 

So much as to the most obvious moral to be 
drawn from this year’s festival. Let us hope that 
the unanimity with which it has been recognized 
on all hands may help in bringing about the 
necessary revolution. When that 1s achieved the 
festival will become a really national institution. 
I will add a word or two as to the achievements 
of the chief performers. One remarkable feature 
was Madame Goddard’s pianoforte playing. 
Though I was not present when she played the 
G minor concerto of Mendelssohn—one eannot 
hear everything in a festival week—-I can testify 
to the sensation which it made. Among the 
singers, Mdlle. Titiens and Mr. Santley, of course, 
bore away the palm. It would bea monotony of 
eulogy to recount in detail the-triumphs of the 
English baritone. His singing in ‘‘ Elijah” and 
**St. Paul” made an indescribable impression ; 
in ‘‘The Walpurges Night” it was the saving of 
a very poor performance. Mdlle. Titiens, though 
she once or twice sang as if fighting against 
fatigue (in the sanctus of ** Elijah,’’ for stance), 
made the accustomed effect by her superb voice 
and grand delivery. Miss Pyne, as I have said, 
was inexplicably deprived of her fair share 
of opportunities, but made the most of what 
were allowed her. Miss Elton and Miss E. 
Wilkinson were, as may be imagined, very 
inefficient substitutes for Madame Dolby, but 
both acquitted themselves reasonably well. Mr. 
Cummings, who was really the substitute for Mr. 
Reeves, though Herr Gunz was put forward as 
such, sang throughout excellently. The German 
tenor, as I said last week, failed dismally, and 
Mr. Thomas did his share of the bass music with 
his habitual steadiness. ‘The conductor himself 
made one appearance asa performer, by playing 
playing very finely, 
as all judges of organ-playing present seemed to 
agree, one of Bach’s forty-eight fugues. 

Shortly, the festival of 1865 has had its defi- 
ciencies and its successes, but it has proved that 
the old musical institution of which the three 
counties have so much reason to be proud was 
never in a state of more vigorous life than it is 
now. 








MUSICAL NOTES. 

A body of about 2,000 excursionists from Calais 
visited the Crystal Palace on Tuesday last. Two 
of the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway Com- 
pany’s boats brought them to our shores, and 
two special trains at 10.30 and 11 o’clock con- 
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veyed them to the Palace. ‘The excursion was 
accompanied by the band of the Sapeurs 
Pompiers of St. Pierre. After inspecting the 
various courts, &c., the excursionists assem 

in the centre transept, when the band of the 
company and the French band performed. Their 
Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of 





Wales, the Prince and Princess Louis of Hesse, 
and the Princess Hilda of Anhalt - Dessau, 
attended by a numerous suite, visited the Palace 
at mid-day. From the larger proportion of 
visitors being foreigners, their Royal High- 
nesses passed through the several courts in 
comparative privacy, after which they partook of 


_ luncheon in the new dining-room overlooking the 


terrace, from the windows of which they witnessed 
the great fountains. When the St. Pierre band 
heard of the presence of the English Royal party, 
they expressed a desire to serenade them under the 
windows of the dining-room, and played there for 
half-an-hour, ending with ‘‘ God Save the Queen,” 
which was splendidly performed. They afterwards 
gave ‘* Vive la Reine,” with regular British cheers. 
‘he Prince was much pleased with their demon- 
strations of amity, and deputed Mr. Bowly to ex- 
press his thanks to the members of the band. The 
royal party left as they had come, by a-special 
train on the high level line to Victoria-station,.at 
about half-past four o’clock. ‘The band was enter- 
tained in the afternoon by the Crystal Palace 
Company ata dinner. The health of the Queen 
and the Royal Family were druak with real 
enthusiasm, our French neighbours seeming to 
take great delight in our English hip, hip, hurrah! 
At our toast, however, they supplemented this 
with a perfect novelty to the stay-at-home English- 
men. We mean a sort of hand-clapping, done 
with perfect regularity, and ending like a volley. 







There was a strange and musical per- 
formance at the gathering | foreign visitors 
for departure by the trains. Bist, a drum gave a 
few beats; then other i ents of walking 


stragglers sounded a few notes evidently at random. 
Presently, as the members of the band assembled— 
all walking rapidly towards the station—snatches 
of various tunes were 












uriou: of the clever 
it finally blended inte : 

s really a bright and happy 
’ nglish who were ‘ 








performance was, 
** Marseillaise.”’ 


French visitors left the Palace, expecting to arrive 
at Calais between ten and eleven o’clock the same 
night. If he succeeds in performing this, it will 
be the greatest feat of Captain Daniel, the mana- 
ger of the London, Chatham, and Dover excur- 
sions. On Wednesday there was the gathering of 
the 4,500 certificated members of the Tonic Sol-fa 
on the Handel Orchestra, conducted by Mr. J. 
Sarll and Mr. J. Prouaman. 
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POPULAR ENTERTAINMENTS. 


T has been a theory with various philosophizing 
be judged: by 
fancifully been 





essayists that a people are to 
their architecture, vhich has 
rer we the costume “ . oe others ‘have 
ju of everything ress ; and there are not 
a few who would decide on the morals of a nation 
by its public entertainments. ‘These are but 
fantastic and unreliable modes of judging, 
although they may each of them manifest some 
of the dispositions of peculiar classes of society. 
In so populous a community as ours, there are 
extreme tastes and very opposite opinions as 
regards pleasure and enjoyment. Even in the 
same classes very different tastes prevail ; and 
we may see artizans and grisettes at the high- 
class drama, and men of a very superior e 
at the music-halls. There is also a very 
portion of the population which, either from 
taste, religious feelings, or situation, scarcely 
ever enter any places of public amusement. In 
the metropolis, as elsewhere, a feeling that 
theatres are contrary to the Scriptures obtains 
with a very large class, who on no account 
would set foot in any place licensed as such ; 
yet while they refuse to go toa concert at Covent 
Garden Opera House, they do not seruple to 
frequent St. James's Hall. Many will go to 
musical entertainments or even a music-hall, who 
could not be induced to step inside Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. But besides this large class, who from 
conscientious motives abstain from our public 
entertainments, there are many who have notaste 
for theatrical performances, and whose principal 
idea of go pews consists in tasting the creature 
comforts, of either eating or drinking, generally 
both, combined with the extra luxury of tobacco. 
This class, which is almost entirely formed of 
those accustomed to vigorous toil, will consent 





in summer to have the addition of a cockney 
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en and a little open air, although that is not 
ways of the freshest, owing to the tea-gardens 
being generally surrounded by black ditches, and 
poe wre with ricketty seats in damp ar- 
bours. In the winter this class is now gradually 
being inured to the innovation of music and danc- 
ing 5 although many still prefer the smoky atmo- 
sp 





ereofa public-house parlour. Thus we find, even 
amongst those accustomed to the same daily toil, 
a marked difference of taste. The younger por- 
tion are, perhaps, pairing off to the music-halls ; 
and as both sexes are admitted to their entertain- 
ments, they are gradually giving a different tone 
to the manners of the multitude. Indeed, a 
great change, from a variety of causes, is coming 
over the spirit and habits of the people, which is 
interpreted by the governing class in a very 
different manner. Some see nothing but the 
corruption of the multitude, and others only its 
purification, in this general relaxation of the 
extreme severity of toil, and this tendency to 
more mentally active pleasures. Onthe whole, 
we are inclined to take the favourable view. It is, 
indeed, to be feared that the Lovelaces of low 
life may have a few additional opportunities of 
spreading their fascinating snares, and deluding 
some of the innumerable work and factory-girls 
that uent these gilded saloons. It may 
also be that the incipient George Barnwells, 
deluded by the false glories of such mag- 
nificent Halls as the Oxford or the Alhambra, 








The very commonness 
luxuries render their sin less 
injurious. In pi ion as people are accus- 
tomed to money and comforts do they learn how 











to use them both ‘moderation. 
With respect to music all classes and 
both sexes, with the: of the higher grade 


they are as variously 
as the theatres, 

ad by situation. Ac- 
on, there are in London 
hirty-two music- ‘at which are employed, 
as singers, musicians, dancers, and helpers of all 
kinds, fifteen hundred people; and they can 
accommodate nearly forty-two thousand visitors, 
although they are not, on the average, above half 
full. “tt is said that, including the great pro- 
vincial towns, there are — of a hundred 
and fifty music-halls in England. We, how- 
ever, can only speak ey ompery knowledge of 
the metropolitan ones. ey are of very recent 
wth, the first music-hall sat (or improper) 

ing built in 1851; and the Canterbury Hall 
has, we believe, the honour (or the dishonour) 
of starting a new and mixed form of popular 
entertainment. Evans's, indeed, was far earlier, 
but it never admitted female visitors, or em- 
loyed female yy ose That Apollo and the 
Muses should introduced to beer and to- 
bacco—and even to mutton-chops and kidney 
potatoes—seems an anomaly ; yet Ovid tells us 
in his classic lines that the andanar of the ancient 
theatres were not unmindful of the creature 
comforts; and his hero is told to be very 
assiduous in providing these cates for 
his adorable mistress. It is not pleasant to 
associate the Alcestis or the Medea with fried 
sausages and assafcetida sauce, yet we fear that 
the researches of that t scholar, whom 
Le Sage mentions as finding out that little boys 
cried when they were whipped at Athens, might 
discover that such indulgences took place in an 
Athenian audience, and during the performance 
of the immortal Greek plays. However this 
may be, Music has ushered in Dancing, and the 
two seemed inclined to introduce Comedy and 


of women, use them; am 


even Tragedy. However shocking this may be, 
it is probably a natural process, and we can 
only hope that ultimately the intellectual may 


completely triumph over the sensual. The 
question is Beer and some art, or Beer and no 
art. But it is no province of ours at the present 
moment to settle this question, which indeed is 
sure to settle itself, a 4 will probably do so by 
saying ‘‘Less Beer and more art.” We, however, 
intend only, in our brief view of popular enter- 
tainments, to report what we have seen, and 
what are the facts. The West-End music-halls 
are the loosest as to morals and the genteelest 
as to company. The East-End and Suburb 
music-halls are most uented by the artizan 
class, who introduce ir wives, and are 
frequented by the family. These latter really 
show a new phase of manners, as introducing 
women to participate in their evening enjoy- 





ments. At Canterbury Hall, the Metro- 
politan in | are Road, at Wilton’s, Well- 
close Square, the genuine artizan and his family 
will be found, or the new and populous class of 

irl-workers, and their affianced and accepted 
son At the Oxford, Weston’s, and |the 
London Pavilion, will be found the faster portion 
of the grade above the artizan and small trader, 
the young assistants and clerks of the wholesale 
dealers, with a sprinkling of the fastest portion 
of a still higher grade; but all these are also 
intermixed with perfectly respectable men and 
women, who come solely to enjoy the entertain- 
ment. Of course, the vicious will resort to all 
available places to ply their vile trade; and 
although there are no scenes such as we recol- 
lect in the two grand (and then only) theatres 
for the performance of the legitimate drama, 
when the staircases and lobbies were beset and 
thronged with the most openly abandoned 
women, yet there is a sufficient demonstration 
at some of the music-halls that they are used 
as a resort by habitually misconducted women. 
Perhaps this is unavoidable, while there is no 
open violation of public decorum ; but it is to 
be regretted, as it is desirable to afford tothe wives 
and families of the less rich grades of society a 
cheap and amusing resort uncontaminated by 
obvious vice. We are very much inclined to 
think if any proprietor were to open one of 
these places of entertainment, with a strict 
determination only to admit respectable women, 
it would answer his purpose as a pecuniary 
speculation. It is perfectly possible for any 
intelligent person to keep his hall perfectly 
select, if he will only exercise his own discretion 
as to whom he admits. Indeed, the arrange- 
ment would soon work itself, for disreputable 
women have no motive for wishing to get into 
purely respectable society, when it is not formed 
solely of wealthy men. 

As to the performances at these places of 
public entertainment, it is noticeable that the 
same kind of performance pleases all classes. 
The country or the town gentleman is as 
anxious to hear Vance or Mackney as the coal- 
whipper at Wapping. ‘“‘Slap bang!” is as 
charming at the West-End as at the East. 
Plenty of money and fine clothes give no as- 
surance of mental refinement ; and it may be 
doubted if the Faust music is not more 
eagerly listened to by the quiet artizan 
and his young wife, than by the sporting 
gentleman and the very fast-looking lady in the 
pink bonnet. The managers of these establish- 
ments have, on the whole, been active and intel- 
ligent in catering for their audiences. They 
have provided good concert music ; and in some 
instances, as at the Oxford and the Canterbury, 
a full and efficient company of instrumentalists 
and gingers, who have given some of the best 
modern music, not even excepting the high pro- 
ductions of Beethoven. At Evans’s, at one time, 
they had a remarkable youthful choir, with some 
unrivalled voices, that sang the music of Purcell 
and other high masters. Mingled with this has 
been, and undoubtedly is, much buffoonery and 
some vulgarity. Comic singing has never been 
noted for its refinement, and that of the present 
day is not so coarse as that of the past genera- 
tion. The abominations of the Jim Crow melo- 
dists have been much ameliorated, and Vance is 
not so gross as Grimaldi. The comic songs of a 
nation are always a re-echo of its manners ; and 
every popular comic song has some sly hit at the 
ways and conduct of the beaux and belles of the 
lower grade, and certainly takes life as it at pre- 
sent exists and is known in their own circle. It 
expresses some foolish confidingness of Mary 
Jane, or some crafty deception on the part of a 
flash cracksman. It betrays the innate love of 
flirting in the sex, as in the case of the damsel 

ho goes off with the organ-grinder, or is fasci- 
nated by one of a German band ; or it sings the 
praises of the dark young girl who works at the 
sewing-machine, Absolute buffoonery seems 
sometimes to be in the ascendant, and the long 

pularity of ‘‘The Cure” and ‘‘The Nervous 

an” prove on how infinitely small an idea many 
minds will feed. It has, however, the rare merit 
of not being imitative. 

Altogether, perhaps, music-halls and their 
entertainments do not give all, or exactly what a 
a aeignee pres er would desiderate for 
a free, intellectual, and progressing peop'e. But 
the question to consider is, are they on a par 
with other portions of our manners and proceed- 
ings. Looking at our system of education ; our 


social ents as regards our general mode 
of living ; on the way the masses are housed ; 
the state of the domestic arts, and of the 


fine arts as concern every-day life, they 
really seem to fit in harmoniously. The great 
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populace can only be taught manners by asso- 
ciating in public ; and at least the music halls 
conduce to that. Nor are their morals any 
worse than other places of public resort ; and 
compared with the old fairs they are refinement 
itself. Compare Evans’s, Canterbury Hall, and 
the Oxford, or Weston’s, the Metropolitan, High- 
bury Barn, or the Lord Raglan, with Bow, Cam- 
berwell or Bartlemy fairs, or even with the 
more genteel Brook Green, and certainly, as 
regards the conduct of the visitors or the enter- 
tainment provided, there can be no comparison ; 
but to the advantage of the music-halls. Nor 
must it be forgotten that the people have always 
had some such entertainments, since the Church 
left off providing them in the shape of Miracle plays 
and Moralities. ‘The old freeand easies, and thestill 
older cock and hen clubs, were the precursors of 
music-halls ; and all who can at all remember 
them will rejoice that they have been super- 
seded. Place, the founder of J'he Westminster 
Review, delighted to contrast the places of 
amusement in his boyhood and those of his old 
age. He declared there were at least a dozen 
places of resort between Whitechapel Church and 
Charing Cross, the two extremes of his dwelling, 
where in large rooms youths of both sexes met 
and drank and revelled together. Two girls, 
not of the best repute, were set in chairs on the 
table, and directed the proceedings. Rioting of 
the most boisterous kind resulted, and generally 
a battle with the watch, too insufficient to cap- 
ture, and too corrupt to retain. So we need not 
despair, although the music-halls seem to some 
to encourage profligacy, and to lead to dissipa- 
tion and evil. There are, however, no tangible 
symptoms of universal corruption being engen- 
dered by them. Machinery induces a more 
regular and constant habit of working, and the 
vast manufacturing population of London, female 
and male, cannot be deteriorated as regards 
work. Indeed it may be questioned if St. 
Monday is so rigidly kept, or if work is not more 
regularly and constantly performed, than it was 
in remoter times. 

The amusements of the people have never 
been considered beneath the care of its Govern- 
ment, The Roman tyrants maintained their 
tyranny by providing the favourite amusements 
of the populace. In modern times so much has 
not been done for them ; yet still despotic Go- 
vernments think it worth while to provide and 
to continue them. In England this kind of sur- 
veillance has only been shown in the way of re- 
pression. It may become a matter of considera- 
tion whether some more active and enlightened 
assistance might not be given to them. Supply 
in matters of taste must precede demand. This, 
however, requires very delicate manipulation. 
We have tardily admitted the necessities of 
parks; perhaps we shall come to consider casinos 
and bands of music therein a necessary corollary. 
No other country possesses such a public plea- 
sure ground and institution as the Crystal Palace, 
and this is the fruit of private enterprise. It is 
national, though not governmental. Yet it 
should never be allowed to perish, or to become a 
mere commercial speculation and tea-garden. 
Its high artistic and instructive objects have 
failed, and it has succeeded only as a monstrous 
concert-room and large hotel; but its artistic 
and botanic objects, as well as its musical claims, 
make it the resort of the high as well as the 
lowly. Compelled to make pecuniary calcula- 
tions, it has deteriorated from its simpler and 
more elegant aim, and it may be questioned if 
Government aid would not have been as well 
disposed in keeping up its artistie object as in 
making the South Kensington Institution purely 
scientific and artistic. 

The only novelty of the week has been the 
occupation of the Polygraphic Hall by a family 
named Gourlay ; the paterfamilias enacting 
several Scotch characters; the mother, Mrs. 
Gourlay (formerly Miss Susan Goddard) singing 
ballads ; and the little boy, nine years old, uniting 
the humorous qualities of the father with the 
singing capacities of the mother. The entertain- 
ment consists of the personation of a young 
Scotch couple on their wedding tour, Sucka 
which they meet with a humorous landlord, 
two female gossips, ‘‘a daft creetur,” a vagabond 

ackman, a Newhaven fishwoman, and an Auld 
ife. The personation by Mr. Gourlay is good, 
and the little boy is pleasing and clever. The 
Seotch dialect, and the novelty of the characters 
remove this exhibition from the extreme insipi- 
dity generally perceivable in such entertainments. 
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Advertisements received till Five o'clock on Thursday Evening. 
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ACCIDENTS TO LIFE OR LIMB, 


In THE FIEexp, THe Streets, on.atT Home, 
Provided for by a Policy of the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


COMPENSATION HAS BEEN PAID 
FOR 10,000 CLAIMS. 


£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 


£6 per Weekwhile laid-up by Injury, secured by an Annual 
Payment of from £3 to £5 5s. 


For Particulars apply tothe Clerks at the Railway Stations, to 

the Lecal A Mg or at the Offices, 64 COR) ' d 

the enT oeRERT 8, CORNHILL, and 10 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 





MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE 


COMPANY. 


No. 1 Old Broad Street, and Nos. 16 and 17. Pall Mall, London. 
Established 1803. 





Subscribed and Invested Capital and Reserved Fund, £1,900,000. 
Losses paid, £3,000,000. 


Fire Insurances granted on every description ot property, at 
home and abroad, at moderate rates. . wee ee 


Claims liberally and promptly settled. 


Ali Policies are now entitled to the recent reduction in the 
duty to 1s, 6d. per cent., whether covering buildings, furniture, 


or stock. 
ANDREW BADEN, Superintendent. 


PATRONIZED BY HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE LATE 
PRINCE CONSORT. 


T. COOKE & SONS, 
OPTICIANS, &c., 


31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, 
LONDON; 








MANUFACTORY— 
BUCKINGHAM WORKS, 
YORK. 


ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPES, METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS, THEODOLITES, 
LEVELS, SEXTANTS, DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, &c., 


SPECTROSCOPES, 


POCKET AND MARINE TELESCOPES, OPERA AND 
TOURISTS’ GLASSES, SPECTACLES, &c. 





ASTRONOMICAL CLOCKS AND REGULATORS, 





Price List on application. 





(HURCH , TURRET, &STABLE CLOCKS, 


T. COOKE & SONS, 
31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 


Manvracrory— 
BUCKINGHAM WORKS, YORK. 





THE WORLD-RENOWNED 


WHEELER AND WILSON 
PRIZE MEDAL 


LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINES 
FROM £9 AND UPWARDS, 
With. all recent Improvements and Additions. 


WHEELER & WILSON LOCK- 


| STITCH SEWING MACHINES have obtained First- 

class Prizes and Medals against all competitors at every Exhi- 
bition and Fair in Europe and America at which they have been 
exhibited, and are now universally admitted to be the pest 
Machines, made in the pest manner, and doing the very nest 
work for the Family or Manufactory. They are easily worked, 
———— get out of order, and may be used by a 
chi 2 a eee ary i success —— Wheeler and Wilson 
Machine is exem their e iting at the Dublin Ex 
hibition their aicecc. Machine, most beautifully and elabo- 
rately got up. Instructions tis to all Illustrated 
Prospectus gratis and post free. 


OFFICES AND SALE ROOMS, 139 REGENT STREET, 
LONDON, W. 





a ee Importerof Foreign Wines, 
Brandy, and Liqueurs, 51, Oxford Street, W. 

Pale, dry, diuner Sherries, soft and deticate, 24s. , 30s. , 36s., and 
42s. a doz. 

Port, 36s. , 42s., 48s., 60s., doz. 

Claret-Médoc, St. Hmilion, St. Estéphe, St. Julien, 18s., 2is., 
24s., 30s,, doz. 

Champagne, 36s., 42s., 48s., doz. 

a flavoured, 54s., 60s., 72s., doz. 

‘ class e and of the 

High very description, most cele- 





(LARET, ST. EMILION, a Good Sound 
Wine with Body and Flavour, 18s. Dozen. 


DELEVINGNE', 61 Oxford Street, W. 
330 


-frees it from scurf, and. produces new 





OBSERVE—Messrs. LEWIN and SIMEON MOSELY and 
SONS can only-be-eonsulted in London at their Residences, 
30 Berners Street, Oxford Street, and 448 Strand (opposite 
Charing Cross Railway Station). 


pee AND -PAINDESS DENTISTRY. 


Messrs. LEWIN & SIMEON MOSELY & SONS, 


DENTISTS, 


30 BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, and 448 
STRAND (OP te Charing Cross Railway Station). Their 
painless artificial Teeth are unequalled for economy, durability, 
comfort, and all purposes of articulation and mastication. 
Operations of every kind being unnecessary, the most nervous 

tient can be supplied without fear of pain or inconvenience. 

onsultation free. Teeth from 5s. Sets, from 5 to 26 Guineas, 
warranted. For the efficacy, utility, and success of their 
system, vide ‘* Lancet.” 

Daily attendance at 30 Berners Street, Oxford Street; 448 
Strand, London; 15 Whitefriargate, Hull; 10 Norfolk Street, 
Sheffield ; 4 East Parade, Leeds; and 14 St. Nicholas Street, 


Scarborough. 
“OBSERVE.” 
Established 1830. No connexion with any one of the same name. 





DENTAL SURGERY. 


Observe, Mr. Ephraim Mosely can only be Consulted in London 
at his Residence, 9 Grosvenor Street, Grosvenor Square. 


IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN ARTIFICIAN 
TEETH, and GREAT REDUCTION in PRICES. 


EPHRAIM MOSELY, 


R 

M 9 Grosvenor Street, Grosvenor Square, sole inventor and 
patentee of ARTIFICIAL TEETH ona soft, elastic, chemically- 
prepared India-rubber gum. No wires or unsightly iastenin, 
are required ; they are more natural, durable, and comfortable 
than any yet introduced. They are self-adhesive, render sup- 

rt to the adjoining teeth, and are supplied at prices within 
he reach of all. 

Clergymen, Lecturers, and Public Speakers will find this 
— particuiarly.adapted to their wants; it combines com- 

ete enunciation and perfect mastication, Consultation free. 
nspection invited. 


*,* Observe—No connexion with any one of the same name. 


“ Ephraim Mosely on the Teeth” fully explains his system 
and exclusive Patent. Free on application. 





OFT, DELICATE, and WHITE SKINS, 


with a delightful and lasting fragrance My, using the 
celebrated UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLE’ ‘S, 4d. and 
6d. each, manufactured by 

J. C. & J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 


Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 





TREASURE FOR THE TOILETTE.— 


This luxury of the toilette, if applied to the roots and 
body of the Hair, meee the most Gel g cok eney ig > an 
fragrance of perfume. revents the Hair from 
neg - oe grey. oupki E'S BALM OF 
COLUMBIA, to those who really desire to have or retain a 
beautiful head of Hair, either with wave or curl, is an inesti- 
mable treasure, and they should use it daily. It strengthens, 
air, Whiskers, or 
Moustache. Forty years have proved no imitation Wash can 
ual it. Price 8s. 6d., 6s., and lls.—C.. & A. OLDRIDGE, 22 


ellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





IL of HORSE CHESTNUTS (applied 
externally). ‘This Oil, at first used only for Gout, is now 
roved to be applicable in all cases of Chronic and painful 
Tisceem, * curi Gout, Rheumatism, Sciatica, Neuralgia, 
Lumbago, Stiff Joints, Carbuncles, Boils, eta &c. -In 
bottles, with directions, at 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d., from the 
prinvipal Chemists, or by post on receipt of stamps. Genuine 
only of REW and CO., Operative Chemists, 282 Regent Street, W. 





ARALYSIS, RHEUMATISM, 


INDIGESTION, &c.—Invalids. should send two stamps to 
Mr. HALSE, 1 Addison Terrace, Kensington, London, for his 
pamphlet on Medical Galvanism. The effects of Galvanism, 
when inistered by means of “Halse’s Galvanic Apparatus,” 
in Paralysis and other complaints, are now Goaeseny sane 
ledged to be very extraordinary, he having, during his thirty 
years’ extensive practice brought the Galvanic Apparatus as a 
remedial agent to the utmost perfection. 





‘Genuine Arrowroot alone possesses all the most valuable 
nutritive, and demulecent pro es. As a diet for children 
either in health or sickness, it has unquestionably no equal, 
one in cases of inflaramatory action it is frequently indispen- 
sable.” 


PHe COLONIAL ARROWROOT ASSO- 
CIATION, Established by Proprietors of Estates’ in the 
West Indies, continue to import THH FINEST ARROWROOT, 
as certified by Dr. Lankester (Government Food Analyst), 
who writes—‘‘I find it to be entirely composed of the 
fecula of the Genuine Arrowroot Plant, and of excellent 

uality’—which testimony is also confirmed by Dr. Hassall, 

uthor of “Adulterations Detected,”.and ether Works on Food, 
and a copy of whose published Analysis will be given with each 
Package. 

In Tins, 1 and 2 Ibs., at 1s..6d. per Ib. ; 6 Ibs. at 1sy 4d, per Ib. ; 
12 Ibs. at 1s. 3d. per lb, ; or in the Original Sealed Packages, as 
Imported, weighing about 31 Ibs., at 1s. per 1b, 





NEVELL & CO., Sole Agents and Consignees, 
Italian Warehousemen, 5 Eccleston Street, Belgravia, 
London, 8.W. 





S AUCE.—LEA & PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This Delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
Is prepared solely by Lea & Pxrnins. 


The Public. are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
lenitations, suet should see that Lea & Pexris’ Names are on 
Wrapper, Label, Bettle, and Stopper. 


ASK FOR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


*,*- Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Prorgizrors, 
Worcester; Messrs. Crosse & Birackweit; Messrs.  Bancnar 
ah moo = &c.,. &c. ; and by Oilmen 

vi + 


AUTION. —COCKS’S CELEBRATED 
READING SAUCE, for Fish, Game, 


Gravies, Hot and Cold Meats, for general 
Dealers in Sauces. Itis manufectured 
the Sole Proprietor, Original Sauce 
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TRAPP’S COMMENTARY ON THE BIBLE, 





RICHARD D. DICKINSON 


Begs respectfully to announce to the Subscribers to this valuable Commentary that the First Portion, 
containing the whole of the New Testament, is nearly ready ; also, that the Vol. on the Pentateuch 
and Historical Books, with Memoir of the Author, by the Rev. A. B. Grosarr, is in hand, and 
expected to be ready in November, to be followed by the other Vols. as soon as possible, the whole 
making 5 handsome Vols., imperial Svo, price 12s. 6d. each to Subscribers, and 16s. to Non-Subscribers. 





FROM THE REY. C. H. SPURGEON. 


To Mr. DICKINSON. 


Metropolitan Tabernacle. 


In my copy of Trapp I find I have written, at different dates, these remarks :— 


‘¢ Most pithy, precious, pertinent.” 

** Best of Expositors.” 

** Without equal, or even rival.” 

‘The most suggestive book I possess.” 
** Better loved each day.” 


C. H. SPURGEON. 





R. D. DICKINSON, 92 Farringdon Street, E.C. 








This day is published, 230 pages, 32mo, price 2s., cloth lettered, 


A CATALOGUE OF MODERN LAW BOOKS, 


INCLUDING ALL THE 


REPORTS IN ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND, 


By G. H. STEVENS anp R. W. HAYNES, 


Law Booksellers and Publishers. 


London : STEVENS & HAYNES, 11 Bell Yard, Temple Bar. 





CHEAP SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 


CATALOGUE No. 9 GRATIS AND POST FREE. 





GEORGE FINDLEY, 89 High Street, Leicester. 








ANDLES.—The NEW CANDLE.—Self- 
fitting. No Holder, Paper, or Scraping required, Parentep. 
Fizup’s Improved Patent Hard, Snuffless Chamber Candle 
is Se.r-rrrrinc, Clean, Safe, and Economical, Burning to the 
end, Sold Everywhere by Grocers and Oilmen ; Wholesale and 
for Export at the Works, 


J. C. & J. FIELD'S, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 


Also, Fieny’s cetesraten Ustrep Service Soar Tanvers, and 
Parent Pararrine Canpoes, as supplied to HER MAJESTY’S 
GOVERNMENT. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH.— 
Messrs. WOTHERSPOON & Co. have been appointed 
Starch Purveyors to H.R.H. the Prrxcess or Waves. Starch 
is used in the Royat Launpry, and was awarded a Prize Mepau 
A862. Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c. 


WOTHERSPOON & CO., Glasgow and London. 








YDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 
GRAEFENBERG VILLA, NEW BARNET, HERTS, 
close to the Railway Station, under the direction of Mr. Mer- 
caLre (Proprietor of the Hydropathic Establishment, Priessnitz 
House, Paddington Green, W.) 


New Doma admitted by the Medical Profession to be one 
of the most salubrious spots in England, adjoins Hadley Wood, 
and is within half-an-hour’s ride by the Great Northern Railway 
of the King’s Cross Station, from whence trains start every 
hour. 


Yor Terms and ly to Mr. METCALFE, Grae- 


as above, 


tuse a 
enberg Vi 





Monasticon Gallicanum: 


PLANCHES GRAVEES DES MONASTERES DE 
L’ORDRE DE SAINT-BENOIT—CONGREGATION DE 


SAINT-MAUR : ; 
REIMS,. Twenty-five copper-plates in folio, of 


views of riuories. By Pxrienr-De.acovurt. 


Price 11. 10s. 


” 
” 
” 
9°? 
”? 
”” 
”? 
” 
%”” 


. Abbaye de St. Basle, 


Abbeys and 


CONTENTS : 


de Notre-Dame de Breteuil _,, 


de St. 
de St. 
de St. 
de St. 
de St. 
de St. 
de St. 
de St. 
‘ ow de St. 
. Prieuré de St. 
. Abbaye de St. 


Pierre de Ché er 
Pierre de Corbie on 
Corneille 4 Compiégne ,, 
Crépin-le-Grand ” 
Eloi de Noyon 9 
Fuscien-au-Bois ts 
(Fermer ” 
Joan de Laon a 
Jean-sur-Mer nn 
Marcou A Corbeni 9 
Médard a 


os du mont Saint-Quentin, 
prés Péronne ” 
es de St. Nicaise 4 Reims i 
-0 de St. Nicolas-aux-Bois pe 
9 de Nogent-sous-Coucy o9 
jas de St. Pierre @’Orbais of 
” de St. Remi de Reims - 
. Prieuré de N.-D. de Réthel - 
. Abbaye de St. Riquier os 
* de St. Thierry-lez-Reims 9 
9 de St. Valery-sur-Mer 9 
90 de St. Vincent de Laon a 
” de St. Vulmer ” 


PROVINCE ECCLESIASTIQUE DE 


ird’s-eye 


ancien diocese de Reims. 


Beauvais. 
Soissons. 
Amiens, 
Soissons. 
Id. 
Noyon. 
Amiens. 
Beauvais, 
Laon. 
Amiens. 
Reims. 
Soissons, 


Noyon. 
Reims. 
Laon. 

Id, 
Soissons, 
Reims. 
Id. 


Amiens. 
Reims. 
Amiens. 
Laon. 
Boulogne. 


Paris: RAPILLY, 5 Quai Malaquais ; London: D. NUTT, 


270 Strand. 





THE LIBRARY COMPANY LIMITED. 





CENTRAL Orrices—25 PALL MALL, & 30 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, 8.W. 
Crry Brancue—69 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


Brienton Branca—32 NEW ROAD (Three Doors from North Street). 


MANcHEsTER Brance—60 LOWER KING STREET. 


With Taree Hvunprep AGENCIES in Town and Country. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM 10s. 6d. PER ANNUM, UPWARDS, 





Lists of Books in Circulation, Rates of Subscription, and all other information, forwarded (free) 


upon application. 


By order, 
25 Pall Mall, London, S.W, 


HENRY FOWLER, Secretary. 


VALUABLE BOOKS 


H. CAGNON, 
LIBRAIRE, 


145 BOULEVARD SAINT MICHEL (ANCIEN 
39 RUE DE L’EST), A PARIS. 








ARMENGAUD.—LE PARTHENON de 


L’HISTOIRE,. 46 livraisons gr. in-4. 70 fr. 


CLARAC.—MUSEE de SCULPTURE 
ANTIQUE et MODERNE. Paris, 1841. 6 Vol. in-8 de 
texte et 6 Vol. in-4 de planches.. Les 12 Vol. belle demi- 
reliure chagrin. 230 fr. 


CORRESPONDANCE de L’EMPEREUR 
NAPOLEON Ter, publiée par Ordre de l'Empereur Napo- 
léon ITI. lmprimerie Impér. 16 Vol. in-4, br. 200 fr. 





DALY (Cesar).— REVUE GENE 
de L’ARCHITECTURE et des TRAVAUX PUBLICS. 
1840 1862. 20 Vol. in-fol., br. 500 fr. 


FEYDEAU.—HISTOIRE des USAGES 
FUNEBRES dans L’ANTIQUITE. 21 livraisons, grav., 
in-4, papier de Chine. (Tout ce quia paru.) 70 fr. 





GAVARD.—GAL Q 
de VERSAILLES. 2 pl. in-fol., demi-reliure 
chagrin. 300 fr. 2a 








LOUA}D =.—LES ARTS SOW 
AIRES. Histoire du Costume et de ’Ameublement. 
Vol. in-4, br., dont 2deplanches, 275 fr. 


MERCURI.—-COSTUMES HISTO- 


RIQUES du XIle au XVe SIECLE. a Lévy. 3Vi 
in-4, belle dem. rel. mar., tr. sup. dor., fig. co: 210 fr. me 


MONITEUR des ARCHITEOTES. 
REVUE de L’ ART ARCHITECTURAL. fECTE in- 
clus. Les 18 annéeseni4 Vol. en cart. 215 fr. 


MONTFAUOON. — L’'ANTIQUITE . 
PLIQUEE et REPRESENTEE en FIGURES. es 
—e Suppl. 6 Vol. Les 16 Vol., bas pl. trés propres. 


PFNOR.—MONOGRAPHIE du 
PALAIS de FONTAINEBLEAU. 2 Vol. in-fol., belle 
dem. rel. chagr., tr. sup. dor. 200 fr, 


PRISSE D’AVENNES.—HISTORIE de 
L’ART EGYPTIEN D’APRES les MONUMENTS, 
les Temps les plus reculés jusqu’a la Domination Ro 2. 
19 livraisons parues gr. in-fol. 240 fr. 


PRISSE D’AVENNES.—PAC - SIMILE 
dun PAPYRUS EGYPTIEN en CARACTERES HIERA- 
TIQUES, trouvé a Thébes et donné a la Bibliothéque 
Royaie. In-fol. 19 planches. Paris, 1847. 165 fr, 


oe 


SERRE & , CROIX. LE | MOYEN 





TOUR DU MONDE. Paris, Hachette, 


1860 41864, 6Sannéesen10 Vol. br. 85 fr. 


VIOLLET LE DUC. — ENTRETIENS 


sur L’'ARCHITECTURE. 1 Vol. gr. in-8, br. avee Atlas, 32 fr. 








H, CAGNON, 145 Boulevard Saint Michel, & Paris, 


oe 




































































SAMPSON LOW & CO’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
































THE STORY of the GREAT MARCH : 


me a Diary of through 

Br oad the Carolinas. pave sare . W. Nicno.s, aide 
wen de-Camp to General Sherman. ith a Coloured Map and 

numerous 


Mlustrations. 12mo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


THE ROOK’S GARDEN. By Cuthbert 
Breve, Author of “The Adventures of Mr. Verdant Green.” 
Post 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


TALES for the MARINES. By Walter 
Tuornsuny, Author of “ Haunted London,” &. 2 Vols., 
1 
~ © Who would not wish to be a Marine, if that would secure a 
oh succession of tales like these ?”—A theneum. 

“ Not only the Marines, but readers generally, will be pleased 

a with the tales here gathered ; they are characterized by humour, 
clever pereestiare, and occasionally by a wild, grim fancy. 
tent, oma good reading for seaside holi y seekers, 
being brief. light, and aeiraetive. "London Review. 


MARIAN ROOK; or, the Quest for 


Fortune. By Henry Sevier. 3 Vols., post Svo, price 24s. 


oy 
mee 


oe ELVA a. G Gi IO: a Story of Italian 
try Life. the anthse of “Mary Powell.” 1 
By post 8vo, ef 8s. 


THE GAY WORTHY S: a Story of the 


Thrums of Life. 2 Vols., post 8vo, price 16s. 
By ve ag sees that the staple of life is not made up 
ef melodrama, and feels that the various motives, characters, 
rand fates of even the obscurest present something which 
worth thinking about; and without propounding 
and comprehensive theory of life, he evinces a 
tness and incompleteness of human ha) 

a keen observation of the fashion in 
Tipe sy fur Meeif aad with pesuilar force 
ure for an th pecu force 
Sacadcoiay The — of rural life have seldom been 
= — ‘lias bat eer A whe gre thought 
story must Anemeg org e Gayworthys’ is a long way out 

of the common run es <- So ergameong y ievtens, Ate 
° spigrams as incisive as this, yet 
cutting not so much from 
m its as de Foes i °F deep 

, a8 well as deep insig 

p of and kind- 
7 in t extract, and 
ave. felt had he been 
e confidence slike 
isy rush of city life, 
} book—one which 
ik lives, yet one 
“its producer 























































yt fod are not rare in 
It is a book that no one can read without "feelin 
the Bett r for ar it, fo for it oe to the very best sympathies an 
human nature.”— A thenceum. 
“It is ove Tes imponil not to welcome so genial a gift; nothi = 
eately beautiful has come to England 
Dad Hawthorne's death and there is more of ‘Amerion 


i te Gayworthys’ than in “Phe Scarlet Letter,’ or ‘The 
2 Foe ropa Seven Gables.’ . We know not where so much 

and wholesome thought are to be found together 

* bye this ry of the fortunes of the Gayworthys.”—Reader. 


comes to us very seasonably, for it be- 


‘ The Gayworthys’ 
es a class of novels wanted more and more war day, yet 
the 


RE 
‘ a 


grows scarcer. We have, therefore, a warmer welcome for 
k before us as being a vourable imen of 
Poke g ac the grateful oo! ng ces of h Dae — to 
. coolness of the unfermented grape.” 
, “ We have no misgivings | our meodors a rich treat 
in ‘The wap. "Fhe" Gays Gayworthys’ will become a 

ee fa, onconformis 


MEMOIRS | of the LIFE of WILLIAM 
With an Essay toward the Expression 

nF or hie t Genius, oe aad an Account of the Rise and Progress of 
ne ag Fy Drama. By Ricuarp Grant Wuire. Post 8vo, 


BIOGRAPHY of ADMIRAL SIR P. B. 


V. BROKE, Bart., K.C.B. Compiled b hae, Rev. Joun G. 
Briautox, Rector of Kentstown, Dedicated, by 
express permission, to H.R.H. Prince ‘Alfred. 8vo. 


(Shortly. 


and ADDRESSES on the 
of the AMERICAN WAR. By Joun Baicur, 
| MP. With a a Portrait. Post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


RAILWAY EDITIONS of POPULAR 
N, 2s. 6d. each, fancy boards. 
ener, ogg ted DAUGHTER. 
THE LOST SIR MASSINGBERD. 
THE BUBBLES OF FINANCE. 
FAITH GARTNEY’S GIRLHOOD. 
E KING'S MAIL. [Just ready. 


WAYSIDE | WARBLES : a New Volume 


Epwaxp Carzrs, the Devonshire Poet. 
> 


UNDER the WAVES: “or the Hermit 
Society. A Book for the 


Seaside. 3s. 6d. ; or 
ot chante 
ys “ This is one of the best books we know of to place in the 
Py. hands of oung and inteHigent persons during a vis.t to the sea- 
* side.” —. 


THE CRUISE | of the PROLIC. By ; 
es i. Dine a oe el na —— ne eople, 
sit no Wain rows pk te Wane fet eae 


a 


——— OOS. SHS 
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F. PITMAN’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


20 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


Now ready, boards, price 1s. 6d., 


Hits: a Collection of the Best 


Tales contributed to “Temple Bar,” “Once a Week.” 
** Chambers’s Journal,” &. By Lewis Hoven, M.A. With 
Two Illustrations by W. Scuwexcu GILLBERT?. 


London: F, PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Extra cloth, price 1s. 6d., 


The Little Things of Nature 


Considered E jally in Relation to the Divine Benevo- 
lence. By L. H. Grixpor, Author of “ Life: its Nature,” &c. 
“Mr. Grindon is a most loveable and beautiful writer, and 
produces nothing to the world but what is sweet and noble.”— 
Illustrated Times. 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





NEW WORK BY THE REV. J. PARKER, D.D. 
Now ready, cloth, price 2s., 


Wednesday Evenings at Caven- 


DISH suey yn A rateioies Hints on oe Meaning of a 
Number of Scrip . It will be useful to 
Teachers, Starlets sand M of the Gospel. It con- 


tains numerous Out ons, and Applications of 
Divine Truth to H cn ame sy - 


London : F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E. C. 








Fscp. 8vo, extra cloth, gilt, gilt edges, price 3s. 6d., 


Love : a Selection from the Best 


Poets. By Tsomas Snorrer, Editor of “A Book of 
English Poetry,” &c. 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Extra cloth, price 1s., 


Uncle Sam’s Visit : A Story for 
Children. 
London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Second Edition, cloth, price 2s. 6d., 


A. Handbook for the Man of 


Engazements eomeaining all Degertesents of Comsqaeretal 
tngagements; contain sundry use apa Ta 
including Latin Frone andy ae ep oan 
Termsin Courts of flaw.  Forelgn Moneys in English Values, 
Tariff of Custom Duti ties, &c. 

* Tt contains a — set Be 7 emer in daily 
request amo’ has a convenient 
index.” —Publisher’s 


*“ To the merchant, to the a keeper—indeed, to all who are 
engaged in commercial uursuits, this chea) . —- t, and well- 
compiled handy-book will be useful.” — ly Newspaper. 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





In case, folded for the Pocket, or on roller, price 5s., 


Dr. Reehorst’s Engineers, Manu- 


FACTURERS, and MINERS’ 7 VADE-MECUM:; giving, 
in Five Languages 300 Technical Terms in common use 
among Engineers, Manufacturers, Miners, &c. 


Also, uniform with the above, 


Dr. Reehorst’s Cosmopolitan In- 


TERPRETER, and TR AVELLER’S SELF-SPEAKING 
POLYGLOT; giving, in Kieht Languages, 200 Words and 
Phrases in daily use among Travellers, &c. 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Price 6d., 


The Game Laws, and their Effects 


on the RURAL POPULATION and SOCIETY in GENE- 
Shine ek an Unpublished Manuscript by the late Dr. 


Seale : F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s., 400 pages, 


Hidden Springs. By Joseph 


a. D.D., of Manchester. 


*“‘The sermons of Dr. Parker are especially noticeable for 
clearness of thought and e; there is not in the volume 


2 single cloudy sentence. seems as if it were written with a 
encil of light. . Nature is everywhere in the ascendant, and 
ence its matehless force. . . . There is no apeeking for speak- 

an arrow 


i sake, } od lay of kind; every word 
Rat Se made Sota Sanaa 


Londun: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Life : its Nature, Varieties, and 
PHENOMENA. By Leo H. Grixpox, 


The Publisher begs to announce the issue of the Third 
Edition of the above popular work in Twelve Sixpenny Monthly 
Parts. Parrs I. to X. now ready. 
The work can be had complete, in extra cloth, price 6s. 6d.; 
half morocco, 12s. ; morocco, 15s, 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 








Price 6d., 


John Stuart Mill on Liberty. 


A Critique. By Josern Panxer, D.D. 


BOTANICAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


ROBERT HARDWICKE, 
192 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 








SOWERBY'S ENGLISH BOTANY. 
VOLUME I. contains all the 


Rues, Waterlilies, Rockets, 
Anemones, Poppies, Stocks, 
Crowfoots, Fumitories, Lady's Smocks, 
Spearworts, Mustards, Cresses, 


wat other Plants ranked under the Natural Orders 
Ranunculaces to Crucifere. j 


VOLUME ITI. contains all the 


Mignonettes, Catchflies, Spurreys, 
Rockroses, Campions, Waterworts, 
Pansies, Chickweeds, St. John’s Worts, 
Sundews, Stitchworts, Mallows, 
Milkworts, Sandworts, Flaxes, 

Pinks, Pearlworts, Crane’s Bills, 
Geraniums, 


and other plants ranked under the Natural Orders, 
Resedacez to Sapindacer. 
Vols. I. and II. (Seven Parts each), complete in cloth, 


38s. ; half-morocco, 42s. ; whole morocco, 48s. 6d. 
VOLUME III. contains all the 
Furzes, Melilots, Pears, 
Brooms, Trefoils, Strawberries, 
Restharrows, Clovers, Cinquefoils, 
Vetches, Plums, Brambles, 
Lucernes, — Roses, 


Medicks, ry 
and other Plants ranked’ under the Natural Orders, 
Leguminifere and Rosacew. Hight parts at 5s. ; 
complete, in cloth, 43s. ; in half-morocco, 47s. ; whole 
morocco, 53s. 6d. 


VOLUME IV. contains all the 


Willow-herbs, Saxi Chervils, 
Evening-Prim- London- Prides, Woodbines, 
roses, Parsleys, Bedstraws, 
Nightshades, Water-Parsnips, Valerians, 
Water-Milfoils, Hare’s-ears, Lettuces, 
Currants, Water-Dropworts, Teasels, 
Stone-crops, Worts, Se abiouses, 


and other Plants ranked under the Natural Orders 
Lythracew to Dipsaces. 

Nine Parts at 5s.; complete in cloth, 48s.; in half- 
morocco, 52s. ; whole morecen, 58s. 6d. 


THE GRASSES of GREAT BRITAIN, 
Containing life-sized, full-coloured ee with 
od Organs, of 144 British Grasses, and 


tions on their Natural History and Uses. Described 
by C. P. Jounson. Illustrated by J. E. Sowersy. 
Royal 8vo, price £1 lds. 


THE USEFUL PLANTS of GREAT 
BRITAIN. A Treatise upon the Principal Native 
Vegetables capable of Application as Food or Medicine, 
or in the Arts and Manufactures. By C. P. Jonnson. 
Illustrated by J. E. SowerBy. 300 Coloured Dlustra- 
tions. Beautifully bound for presents, price 12s. 


THE BRITISH FUNGI (a Plain and 
Kasy Account of). With especial Reference to the 
Esculent and other Economic Species. By M. C. 
Cooke. With Coloured Plates of 40 Species. Fsep 
8vo, price 6s. 


MICROSCOPIC FUNGI (a Plain and 
Easy Guide to the Study of). By M. C. Cooker. 
Plates of over 300 Figures, coloured by hand. Fsep. 
Svo, 6s. 


THE BRITISH FERNS. A Plain and 


gy J Account of British Ferns, wherein each Species 
is described under its respective Genus, and the 
characteristics of those Genera given in words of 
common use. With a Glossary of Technical Terms. 
Fully Illustrated. Fsep. 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. plain, 
4s. coloured. 


THE FERN COLLECTOR'S ALBUM. 


A Descriptive Folio for the reception of Natural 
Specimens of the Principal Ferns of Great Britain. 
ith Explanatory Remarks to aid the Collector in re- 

cognizing the different Species ; the Localities in which 

each Fern is usually found ; and simple directions for 

Out-door and In-door Cultivation. ce £1 ls., ele- 

gantly bound. 


IN DEX FUNGORUM BRITANNI- 
RUM. A complete Index to the British Fungi. 
oa 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


The same as Herbarium Labels, in 3 Parts, at 1s. eaeh.} 


BRITISH WATER-WEEDS or ALGZ 
(A Handbook of). By Dr. J. E. Gray, late President 
of the Botanical Society of London. The Diatomacere, 
By W. Carrutaers, F.L.8. Fsep. 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


BRITISH LAND and FRESH-WATER 
SHELLS (A Plain and Easy Account of). By Rapa 


TATE. 
[In the Press 


BOTANIC TERMS (A Manual of). Fscp. 


Svo. Upwards of 300 Dlustrations, 2s. 6d. 


A MANUAL of STRUCTURAL 
BOTANY. By M. C. Cooke, Author of “Seven 
Sisters of Sleep,” &c. Tllustrated by more than 200 
Woodeuts. Is. 
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